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Part of the Fifth Estate 4-room exhibition at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art Detroit in its Mike 
Kelley Mobile Homestead facility. 


The FE at 50 

Fifth Estate celebrates a half 
century of 
radical publishing 

T his edition of the Fifth Estate 
marks the 50 th anniversary of 
its publishing, with much of 
the celebrations occurring in a 
manner we never anticipated. 

There are exhibitions at two prestigious 
Detroit museums, a jammed packed dance/ 
concert with hundreds in attendance featur¬ 
ing The Layabouts, an anarchist rock/ska 
band, talks to the Detroit Press Club, radio 
and TV coverage, art and political work¬ 
shops and panels at the museums, and tours 
with university classes and other groups at 
the museums which are selling Fifth Estate 
t-shirts. Whew! 

Little is lost of this publication’s radical- 
ity in the exhibits, but what does it mean 
when mainstream institutions give such rec¬ 
ognition to a magazine which fashions it¬ 
self as an enemy of the state? Yippie founder Abbie Hoffman 
once said, if they don’t jail you, and they don’t kill you, they’ll 
eventually honor you. More on this below. 

As it is, it is very unusual for a radical oppositional paper to 
outlive the period of contestation in which it was conceived. 
The Fifth Estate and a handful of other tabloid newspapers 
began publishing in 1965, a tumultuous period already set 


in motion by the valiant struggle of the civil 
rights and black power movements. 

The Fifth Estate was quickly joined by 
hundreds of other regularly appearing papers 
to the extent that by 1970, the Underground 
Press Syndicate could claim 500 publications 
with a total weekly circulation of four million 
readers. It’s impossible to count the irregularly 
appearing ones including at least 100 pub¬ 
lished inside the U.S. military by anti-Viet¬ 
nam war GIs, plus ones printed by rebellious 
high schoolers, labor caucuses, and community 
groups. 

Although these papers, like the movements 
they reported on, brought forth individual 
instances of insightful and talented writers and artists, they 
virtually created and wrote themselves. So intense was the re¬ 
sistance to a stultified society and culture defined by white 
privilege and empire, so self-satisfied were the defenders of 
the post-World War II triumphalism of an American Cen¬ 


tury, that voices of reform and revolution arose in protest. 

In similar periods of revolt, particularly one lasting another 
half-century from 1890 to 1940, hundreds of publications, 
perhaps thousands came into being advocating labor rights, 
reform, anarchism, socialism, and communism. It’s difficult to 
imagine now that the anarcho-syndicalist Industrial Work¬ 
ers of the World (IWW) among its many papers, printed a 


The Layabouts on stage for the Fifth Estate's 50 anniversary celebration, September 19. 
Over 400 people rocked a Detroit venue for what the band says was their last concert. Taking 
the stage were eleven members of the band who had played with the group during its 30year 
history, from as far away as Mexico. 
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With the 
anarchists of 
generations 
before, we 
maintain their 
vision of The 
Ideal, the new 
society they 
carried in their 
hearts. 


guys. So nice that it often appears on our cover. 

The reason that 499 other papers ceased publish¬ 
ing was because they had essentially run their course. 
The Fifth Estate continued to print because the Eat 
the Rich Gang and, hence, the publication, became 
infused with radical ideas discovered by them of ul¬ 
tra-leftism, council communism, and anarchism. 

The influence of Fredy Perlman, Jacque Camatte, 
Jean Beaudrillard, and others continue to define Fifth 
Estate perspectives today although usually not direct¬ 
ly espoused as they were in these pages in the mid- to 
late-1970s. 


One of seven panels at the Detroit Historical Museum 
marking the Fifth Estate 50th anniversary 


Finnish language weekly edition a hundred years ago 
with a circulation of 30,000 in the north country of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Many papers that began in the 1960s, such as this 
publication, carried the vision of simultaneous World 
Revolution and Age of Aquarius in their pages. They 
exuded rage against a murderous and unjust system, 
and a joy at a new found culture based on love, ex¬ 
perimentation, and joy. 

However, most of this crashed as rapidly and 
completely as the demise of the Passenger Pigeon 
beginning with the inexplicable 1972 presidential re- 
election of the war criminal, Richard Nixon, the end 
of the military draft and combat in Vietnam by U.S. 
forces, and sheer exhaustion on the part of a move¬ 
ment of resistance mostly propelled by young people 
in their teens and twenties. 

By 1974, most of the papers had ceased to exist, 
but the Fifth Estate valiantly continued on, attempt¬ 
ing to reinvent itself as a precursor of the now ubiq¬ 
uitous hip weeklies while still maintaining its radical 
edge. 

A t a point of near financial collapse of the FE in 
1975, several people formerly associated with 
the paper constituting themselves as the Eat The 
Rich Gang, stepped into the breach left by the al¬ 
most complete disappearance of the former staff. 
They immediately published what the front page 
headline announced as the “Last Issue.” 

The supporting article explained that the paper 
would no longer accept commercial advertisements 
or pay salaries, and that the editorial commitment 
was shifting back to its original ideas. Or, in the 
words of an a 1971 FBI report: “The Fifth Estate sup¬ 
ports the cause of revolution everywhere.” Nicely put, 


C ontrary to the previous period when content was 
driven by action and a revolutionary optimism, 
the new theories read by the publishing collective in 
the 1970s, existed mostly on an intellectual level with 
sectarian debate and denunciations of authoritarian 
leftists appearing frequently. 

It seemed as though the total domination of capi¬ 
tal had been achieved with the defeat of its ostensible 
main rivals of socialism and communism. The under¬ 
standing was cold comfort to the staff as it left the 
Fifth Estates new ideas and the articles it generated 
extremely marginalized. 

However, as critiques of civilization and indus¬ 
trialism began to take shape in these pages, and an 
opposition of radical ecology arose in the 1980s, the 
paper and its staff began active participation in cam¬ 
paigns against nuclear power, war, and assaults on the 
environment. 

With the re-emergence of a vibrant anarchist 
movement in the 1990s, the Fifth Estate found a mi¬ 
lieu in which there was a general feeling of solidar- 
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ity, although not without periodic disagreements with some 
individuals and tendencies. The FE continues its tradition 
of reporting on the disruptions and challenges to the toxic 
routines of industrial civilization, the economy of capitalism, 
and its administrative apparatus, the political state. 

With the anarchists of generations before, we maintain 
their vision of The Ideal, the new society they carried in their 
hearts. But, we also explore new liberatory ideas knowing 
that the future can write itself in struggle. 


B ut, back to the question of being not only recognized, but 
honored by mainstream institutions. 

Frankly, it was a bit surprising, particularly having a 
radical paper displayed at the Detroit Historical Museum, 
a centerpiece in the city’s cultural center since 1928. It’s a 
wonderful facility which chronicles the rich history of the 
urban area, so presenting our story wasn’t as far a reach as it 
initially seemed. 

The Fifth Estate exhibit stands in the center of the main 
gallery, and features seven vertical panels tracing the paper’s 
origins, mostly remaining in the time frame of 1960 and ‘70s 
radical nostalgia. However, it also announces very clearly 
the magazine’s current existence as an anarchist publication. 
There are photographs of marches with demonstrators car¬ 
rying Viet Cong flags, an array of front covers including ones 
of kids throwing bottles at cops, and calls for revolution, plus 
a large reproduction of a current edition. 

We wondered whether there would be a right-wing back¬ 
lash against the exhibit much in the same manner that fol¬ 
lowed the installation of the Diego Rivera “Detroit Industry” 
murals in the early 1930s at the near-by Detroit Institute of 
Arts. But so far the FE exhibit has been featured on radio 
and TV programs without any protest. 

Overall, the presentation is gorgeous, thanks to the in- 
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credible commitment and skill of the museum staff, and will 
remain in place until August 2016. The museum printed 
10,000 8 V 2 X 5 Vi postcards to promote the exhibit! 

A half mile away from this exhibit is another devoted to 
the Fifth Estate at the Museum of Contemporary Art De¬ 
troit (MOCAD).This 4-room exhibition mostly features the 
paper’s graphic content, which is what has always made its 
articles come alive. Its presentation has a more radical cast 
to it and although there are many artifacts from the earlier 
period, a visitor is met immediately by a poster announcing, 
“Love & Anarchy: The Only Way.” 

There is the FE’s infamous forgery of a Detroit daily news¬ 
paper displayed with the headline, “Christ’s Body Found: 
Easter Cancelled,” our famous “Fuck Authority” poster, one 
stating, “Fuck the Draft,” as well as other items exemplifying 
the paper’s radical past and present. None of the “F” bomb 
posters made it into the more staid Detroit Historical Muse¬ 
um, we were told, since public school classes often visit there. 

The museum hosted well-attended panels on “Art as Po¬ 
litical Force,” and another on the politics of the FE. 

T he MO CAD exhibition is in a museum facility be¬ 
hind the main building named the Mike Kelly Mobile 
Homestead, considered an art piece in itself, and described as 
a place to “establish participatory and socially transformative 
art.” The FE installation is more DIY than the very profes¬ 
sional one installed at the Detroit Historical Museum, but 
its overall presentation seems very striking to most visitors. 
A half-hour documentary featuring interviews with past and 
present magazine staff is part of the display which is also on 
our web site. 

Museum staff report that this exhibition has had higher 
attendance than any previous ones in that facility. 

The MOCAD staff have been generous with their skills 
and time in assisting the Fifth Estate curators who had little 
previous experience with such an undertaking. The exhibi¬ 
tion runs until Jan. 3,2016. 

None of the foregoing addresses the question of what 
does it mean that a radical publication is no longer ushered 
out the door but rather is invited in. We’ll leave that answer 
to our readers and museum visitors. Your reactions are wel¬ 
come in our Letters section. 

In the meantime, we’re looking for some 25-year-olds, 
who want to sign up to carry out the Fifth Estates 100 th an¬ 
niversary celebration. 

For information on the exhibits, including hours and direc¬ 
tions, visit our web site at FifthEstate.org. 

Longer histories of the Fifth Estate, plus posters, and ex¬ 
cerpts from the publication's first four decades are available 
online in our 40 th anniversary edition at FifthEstate.org. Visit 
the Archive section and go to #368-69, Spring-Summer 2005. 
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The FE at 50 

J F ust so readers don’t think all of the 
celebration around the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of publishing has brought forth 
I a bout of hubris in us, let us be clear. 
Those of us working on the Fifth Estate 
today know this publication couldn’t have 
lasted this long without connection to a 
vibrant tradition and social solidarity from 
contemporary comrades. 

We are proud to be carrying on the tra¬ 
dition begun several generations ago by an¬ 
archists, and feel their spirit and dedication 
to a new world in all of our efforts. And 
you too are important to this project, even 
if you are looking at this magazine for the 
first time. 

We aren’t leaders, nor spokespeople for 
anarchism, but inheritors of its ideas and 
passion. The “we” is you as well as us, since 
reading The Fifth Estate puts you in that 
lineage as well. 

And, we are continuing only because of 
you. With print being so cost-intensive, a 
readership that supports a publication is 
required. Your subscriptions and donations 
are what make it possible to continue. 

Plus, going through our historic issues 
to prepare for our museum exhibits and 
still having access to half century old ac¬ 
counts of radical activity reminds us of the 
value of maintaining the publication in its 
printed form. 

Some of us are young enough to be 
around for our 100th anniversary. Start 
planning! 
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The Fifth Estate is an anti-profit, 
anarchist project published by a 
volunteer collective of friends and 
comrades. www.FifthEstate.org 

No ads. No copyright. 
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Berkeley Barb Celebrates 50th 


Preceding the Fifth Estate by two weeks, the 
Berkeley Barb celebrated its fiftieth anniversary with 
exhibits, films, poetry, and panel discussions on 
August 9. 

The two papers were among the first five mem¬ 
bers of Underground Press Syndicate. The Barb was 
known for its radical news coverage, outrageous 
visuals, support for liberation movements, and its 
explicit sex ads. 

Celebration attendees heard stories about how 
the Barb's first sex classified ad came to be, one 
member's difficulty in turning against his mentor, 
founder Max Scherr, to join the staff rebellion that cre¬ 
ated Berkeley Tribe, and the Barb's and Black Panthers' support for gay rights. 

Scherr's penny-pinching personality and the role of the sex ads were called 
out multiple times, but with an air of retrospective amusement. 

In opening and closing keynote addresses, Trina Robbins recalled her career 
as a groundbreaking feminist comix artist and historian. Dr. Eugene Schoenfeld, 
known to underground press readers nationwide, including the Fifth Estate, for 
his health and sex advice column, "Dr. HIPpocrates," described the period as "the 
golden age of sex," after discovery of the birth control pill and before AIDS. 

Continued on Page 45 
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Lakabe, a Basque country village dating back to the Middle Ages, now an intentional, self-sustaining community. 


JESUS SEPULVEDA 

ales Santos-Vera and Itziar Madina-Elguezabal live 
in the heart of the Basque Mountains, where the 
borders between France and Spain are blurred and 
the mists hide the paths once serving smugglers 
and antifascist guerrillas. Sales moved here from 
Extremadura along with his family as a boy. 

Itziar was born Basque and like many here accompanied 
her parents into exile because, as members of the E.T.A. 
(Euskadi Ta Askatasuna , Basque Land and Liberty), they 
were persecuted by the Spanish police. 

I first met Sales and Itziar in October 2014 in the small 
town of Goizueta. The link was a mutual friend, Tad Gail, a 
California poet self-exiled more than three decades ago. Our 
encounter was electric, and our conversations about anarchy, 
poetry and the spirit of magic were eclectic. Together we vis¬ 
ited Lakabe, a village dating back to the Middle Ages that is 
now occupied by anarchists and others opposed to the pres¬ 
ently dominant order who have turned it into an intentional, 
self-sustaining community. 

We also climbed hills and mountain passes visiting mega- 
lithic stone circles, Cromlechs and Dolmens dating from the 
Bronze Age (2500-1000 BC). 

Itziar is a novelist who writes for that select group of 
people who read Euskera, the Basque language. The term 
Basque refers to those who speak Euskera, and who consider 
the Basque region, Euskal Herria , their home. It is called 
Vasconia or Vascongadas in Spanish, Pays-Basque in French. 
The three regions that comprise the Basque Country are: the 


Autonomous Community of Euskadi {Pais Vasco ); the Au¬ 
tonomous Foral Community of Navarra; and the region of 
Iparralde—or the French Basque Country. 

In 2007 Itziar published the novel Beste Eguzkia (The 
Other Sun), and in 2012 Itziar and Sales published Comuni- 
dades sin Estado en la Montana Vasca (Communities without 
a State in the Basque Mountains), published in Navarra and 
translated into French in 2014. Both books are available in 
Spanish from Editorial Hagin and in French from Editions 
du Temps Perdu. 

What follows is derived from a long conversation we had 
about their book and other topics. 

I n traditional Basque society, Batzarre were community or 
neighborhood meetings where decisions that affected a 
village, town, city or area were made. Men and women of the 
community participated in these meetings. With the passage 
of time, and mounting pressure from the state, however, the 
number of participants in this community decision-making 
body was reduced. 

The first limitation occurred when only the inheritor of a 
house was allowed to participate. This caused a great division 
as it involved a rupture of the basic structure of the com¬ 
munity into two different social classes: those who inherited 
and those who didn’t. 

For the ancient Basques, the house represented a refuge 
as well as a confluence between natural and supernatural as¬ 
pects of life. The inhabitants belonged to the house—they 
bore the house s name and not their own. The dead were bur¬ 
ied around the house and considered to be living there still; 
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the fireplace represented a tunnel to the afterworld, which 
was in the center of the Earth. 

Today the Batzarre has lost all of its decision-making 
powers. The state, through its city councils and municipali¬ 
ties, appropriated its last vestiges in the early 1980s during 
Spains transition to democracy after the 40 years of Francos 
dictatorship. 

Traditionally, there were two types of community obliga¬ 
tions. The first and more general was Artelan, or work taken 
up by the whole community. This was a means for carrying 
out projects that concerned the community as a whole, such 
as bringing in and maintaining the water supply, building 
and maintaining roads, community paths, bridges, wind¬ 
mills, etc. 

The second, Auzolan , was a type of collaboration with 
neighbors. They were required to help each other in specific 
situations like the harvest or the building of a new house, re¬ 
tiling roofs or cutting and bringing in the hay. 

Its clear that under different names, Auzolan and Bat¬ 
zarre represented the complementary forms of mutual aid 
and community organization that human communities have 
employed worldwide. These forms lasted until the state de¬ 
stroyed and replaced them. Not only do we believe that they 
work, but we re firmly convinced it’s the only way we have 
left if we want to live in a free and egalitarian society and a 
happy one. 

T he inhabitants of Santa Grazi—in the Basque prov¬ 
ince of Zuberoa, France—say they live in “The Circle 
of the Mountains.” Around this circle, a symbol that is de¬ 
rived from a communalist idea, a circular social organization 
of equality and anti-hierarchy was born. Through the use of 
various ceremonies, circularity was present in all facets of life. 

The most important was the rite of the “blessed bread”— 
which preceded the wafer in the Christian Eucharist and 
symbolized the azia or seed of the woman, similar to that of 
plants and animals. They knew that only man has sperm ca¬ 
pable of impregnating a woman; the feminine azia served to 
impregnate the bread because it was also life-giving material. 
On top of that, women believed that by offering this bread 
they gave life to the inhabitants and ancestors of the house, 
and this was reciprocal. 

Baking bread evoked the care given to newborn infants. 
The secret to good bread is constant heat. They say: “Bread 
and infants need heat.” So, bread symbolizes the existence of 
a communitarian principle of consumption. 

We know that one of the reasons for the beginning of hi¬ 
erarchy resides in the specialization of work. In Santa Grazi 
all the jobs were done in rotation. Every day the shepherds 
changed jobs. They avoided specialization through rotation 
and alternation. Circularity also signifies solidarity and gives 
the feeling of belonging to a community—it conveys balance. 

This symmetry, along with the philosophy of the circle, 
is infinite. For example, man is complementary to woman, 
people to nature, a temporary shelter to a permanent family 
home. The house is integral to human life. 



Author Jesus Sepulveda with anarchist rural activist 
Sales Santos-Vera in the Basque forest, 2014. 


In Santa Grazi, when a new generation reaches the age 
of responsibility they say it has “curdled,” using the same ex¬ 
pression to describe a womans pregnant womb or to refer to 
the fermentation of cheese or bread. 

When an imbalance is prevalent, social relations become 
marked by domination and dependency. Without alterna¬ 
tion and rotation, the circular organization becomes simply 
flattened, and tends to become hierarchical. 

Although the term colonization generally refers to eco¬ 
nomic takeover and assimilation of cultures by the imperial 
powers in the rest of the world, we know that within Europe 
there were also colonizing movements of peoples and social 
classes. In Navarra, especially after its conquest by the King¬ 
dom of Castile (1512-1529), the colonization of peoples and 
territories was twofold. In ideas it was directed by the church 
and in the political by the monarchy and the state. 

N aturalistic, animistic, and pagan practices and beliefs 
have survived until now. We can identify them in danc¬ 
es, the solstice celebrations, pilgrimages to shrines, beliefs in 
lunar influences, in spirits, the cult of the dead, etc. These be¬ 
liefs so closely aligned with Mother Earth formed a natural, 
animist and matriarchal cosmology. They foster values that 
give the community a strong collective spirit, a good anti¬ 
individualist and anti-hierarchical sense. 

The degradation and later loss of this communal spirit 
is only understandable in relation to the degeneration of 
values. First, the naturalistic beliefs that allowed a symbolic 
interpretation of the world based on total confidence in the 
generosity of nature and the forces that surround it were at- 
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tacked. This job fell to the clergy and their secular counter¬ 
parts. 

The brutalities committed by the inquisition definitively 
changed the power relations. The witch-hunt in the Basque 
mountains involved the murder of 8,474 people, who either 
confessed under torture or were denounced for witchcraft. 
This area had a population of about 10,000. Just in the small 
village of Zugarramurdi (fewer than 200 people), eighteen 
women were condemned to burn at the stake. 

V ery close to Zugarramurdi, the commissioner for the 
parliament of Bordeaux of Basque descent, De Lancre, 
condemned a total of 200 people, the great majority being 
women, to die in the same way for the same purported crimes 
in 1609 and 1610. From terror, the population was driven 
to pure panic. Those poor people accused each other and at¬ 
tacked those they thought to be witches or warlocks. 

Witches were in reality herbalists and midwives. They 
knew how to control birthrates since they understood the 
means of contraception. With their knowledge they were a 
challenge to official medical professionals. 

The principle of pleasure was rejected, even criminalized, 
and severely punished by Christianity. Not only because plea¬ 
sure militates against civilization, but also because pleasure 
struggles against a progress that perpetuates domination and 
forced labor. 

The repression and the sexual practices enforced by church 
mandate, along with an unanticipated economic boom, cre¬ 
ated a spectacular yet uncontrolled growth of the population, 
causing a disruption of the demographic balance. This pro¬ 
duced a surplus population that would serve as dependent 
manual laborers. Through this means, the great landowners, 
including the church, which owned 25 percent of the fertile 
land in Europe, assured themselves of people compelled to 
work their estates. 

From self-management, communities were reduced to be¬ 
ing managed by a diminished council with its own interests. 
The political rupture of the community left the door open 
for privatizing the communal lands and forests. Economic 
colonization led to enlightenment—the new religion, with its 
god, “progress,” and science and technology as its prophets. 

Already in the fifth century, Christianity was the domi¬ 
nant philosophy. By the Middle Ages it was present in every 
aspect of people’s lives. Any thought at all, whether political, 
philosophical, legal, scientific or economic, was considered to 
be an aspect of theology. 

Any dissidence was repressed by the Inquisition from the 
twelfth century on. Monotheist religions need unanimity. 
That’s why they come down so hard on any differing beliefs 
or anyone who strays from their orthodoxy. 

When Europeans arrived on the American continent 
(Abya Yala , to use the indigenous term now adopted by many 
anarchists^ they found a world full of human and material 
resources. The experience acquired over hundreds of years of 
exploitation and pillage in Europe showed the colonizers that 


only through the use of arms could such wonderful riches be 
acquired. To justify the taking of the land and the exploitation 
of the people, they tried to eliminate the beliefs that gener¬ 
ated these communal practices, all of their knowledge, their 
languages. They strove to change the mentality of the Native 
Americans for that of the colonizers, starting with the de¬ 
mand for acceptance of inferiority and, in the case of blacks 
abducted from Africa, the demand to accept slavery. Racial 
purity and racism got added to the pot with all the rest. 

A religion like Christianity always uses fear as a recruiting 
policy. This fear leads people to attack magic and sorcery on 
all fronts. Not being able to wipe out voodoo, the Inquisi¬ 
tion pressured governors and agents to send its practitioners 
to forced labor and early death in the mines in Antioquia, 
Colombia. 

T here is a parallel between the system applied by the 
Christian-Roman Empire and present-day globalization. 
Both tried to create a super system of state control based on 
self-censorship accomplished through domestication in the 
first years of life, and maintained throughout by political and 
military repression. The difference lies in that the first tried to 
gain world control through religion, while today the second is 
trying to control the world through economic means. 

To be independent people must be autonomous, and for 
that they must take over the territory, and regain knowledge 
and forms of stateless self-management and self-organiza¬ 
tion. We must reclaim the values of the philosophy of the 
circle, taking turns and sharing within the circles of commu¬ 
nity, using the model of “your turn today, my turn tomorrow.” 

Living in the world in harmony with nature, at peace, 
and with freedom, stops being merely a dream the moment 
we stop believing in saviors, be they sent by the followers of 
Christ, Mohammed, Marx, or any others. 

We must have trust in ourselves and in the planet. We 
must oppose any strategy that postpones the realization of 
our utopia for a better, more propitious time. There is no time 
to lose. 

The future is now! 

Jesus Sepulveda is a Chilean poet and a decolonial scholar who 
teaches at the University of Oregon in Eugene. He is the author of 
several collections of poetry and two books of essays, including 
his green-anarchist manifesto, The Garden of Peculiarities. 

Translated by Tad Gail 


NEXT ISSUE Theme: 

NO BORDERS! 

Submission deadline: March 1,2016; 
Publication: April 4. 

Details: fifthestate.org/contact-fifth-estate/call-for-submissions 
Not just state borders, but everything that confines us. 
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Protesters rally against the proposed Kinder Morgan oil pipeline in British Columbia in 2014. 


SaMage 6 tlie Flows of Capita 

Communities Resist Assaults on Nature 


JEFFSHANTZ 


A ccording to all reputable climatologists, an immediate ninety 
percent reduction in material and energy production is required 
to meet the goal of limiting the average worldwide temperature 
increase by a disastrous two degrees Fahrenheit. At the current 
rate of fossil fuel extraction and use, the earth will experience a 
catastrophic increase of four to nine degrees by the end of this century. 

This madness must stop. 

The climate crisis and other broad, interlinked ecological crises—a crisis 
of capital really—long ago reached the point beyond which the manufactured 
process of state capitalist deliberation (lobbying, symbolic protest, appeals to 
regulation) could offer anything for life on this planet. As in other periods 
in the history of capitalist expansion, threatened communities have employed 
sabotage as a response. 

Sabotage, as used by the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) in the 
first years of the 20th century, was the organized disruption of the movement of 
a commodity. They defined it as the “conscientious withdrawal of efficiency”— 
processes and practices of obstruction, grinding down, slowing, slackening, or 
inefficiency that might impede, interfere with, or halt industrial production. 

In the case of modern energy extraction, sabotage, or monkeywrenching as 
the Earth First! movement calls it, focuses on stopping the flows, either before 
they start or, failing that, after they begin through demobilizing equipment or 
machinery. 

The IWW tactic of work stoppages, strikes, and slowdowns, has not taken 
on a mass expression in the modern era, but campaigners view this as a pow¬ 
erful tactic currently being organized on a small scale. No one in the modern 
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The Rising of the 
Women 

This issue of the Fifth Estate, appearing 
on the 6lst anniversary of International 
Women's Day, is dedicated to all our 
sisters around the world. It is the product 
of the Fifth Estate staff, women from 
the Women's Media Co-op and women 
involved in other activities around the 
city. 

When we started work on this paper, 
many of us didn't know each other. Most 
of us had few newspaper skills and some 
of us had never written before. But we 
decided to pool our skills, energy and 
time—we were determined to put out a 
good newspaper. 

We are also women who are beginning 
to love each other and to feel good 
about ourselves. We are finding a lot of 
strength in sisterhood as we try to fight 
the oppression and exploitation that 
confronts us every day of our lives. 

Because we are women, we are 
expected to give up our own interests in 
order to follow the lives of our husbands. 

If we don't have a man, we are pitied. We 
are told that to be complete, a woman has 
to be a devoted wife and mother. 

We want to destroy that image and 
make our own definitions for woman, 
mother, wife, and friend. 

We want to come together with sisters 
and brothers to build a revolutionary 
movement for a new society. And we 
must create a strong women's movement 
to insure that our liberation will be a 
conscious part of the change that's 
coming. 

Fifth Estate # 126, March 4-17,1971 

Women's Issue produced by women 
staff members and others from women's 
groups. The largest selling Fifth Estate in 
its history. 
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Escaping from 
Europe 

The discovery of Columbus by the 
Arawaks was fortuitous as the three 
ships might have made landfall almost 
anywhere else on the continent that 
lay between the explorers' intended 
destination in eastern Asia. The random 
meeting had deadly consequences for 
the tribal people who had cheerfully 
welcomed their strange visitors. 

The nearly naked Arawaks were 
fascinated by the clothing covering the 
entire body of their strange visitors, 
but particularly by the metal armor the 
soldiers wore. 

At ease in their land and their bodies, 
they didn't realize the murderous 
potential of these armored men whose 
steel didn't just cover and protect their 
corporeal beings. 

The invaders also possessed heavily 
armored personalities-extensions of 
an eons old culture of domination and 
submission, of hierarchy patriarchy, state 
society, acquisitiveness as substitute for 
intimacy, symbolism replacing living life 
directly. 

An inferior culture met a superior 
culture, but the rigidity and arrogance of 
Columbus and his men blinded them to 
the reality of their historic encounter. 

Rather than shedding their clothing 
and armor, stopping their obsessive 
search for gold, ceasing Columbus's 
desire to possess every piece of land 
or water he saw by naming it in honor 
of their horrid religion, they saw these 
gentle people as objects to be eliminated 
or enslaved, their land to be confiscated, 
and their wealth to be looted. 

They thus destroyed the opportunity 
they must have at least vaguely glimpsed 
that offered them a chance for psychic 
revolt and renewal from the pathogen of 
European culture they carried with them. 
Columbus and his men could have shed 
their emotional and metal armor and 
embraced the people as the New World 
rather than the land. 

Fifth Estate # 377, March 2008 
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earth defense movement advocates destroying operational pipelines or other 
facilities that would cause environmental damage. 

Recent situations utilizing this approach are community/workers’ actions 
at two Canadian sites. Especially the Unist’ot’en clan (C’ihlts’ehkhyu / Big 
Frog Clan, Wet suwet en Peoples, Yinka Dini-People of this Earth) camp 
built in the path of the proposed Enbridge Northern Gateway Pipelines, 
a project to build twin lines from Alberta to British Columbia (BC), and a 
second westbound pipeline to export diluted bitumen from the Alberta oil 
sands to a marine terminal for transportation to Asian markets by oil tanker. 

T he forces of the state mobilizing in support of extreme energy and ex¬ 
tractives realize the potency and promise of sabotage in opposing such 
developments perhaps even more so than do the environmental movements 
still clinging to hopes for reform. 

A recently revealed security document, “Critical Infrastructure Intelli¬ 
gence Assessment,” written by the RCMP, Canadas federal police, shows 
the centrality of the state’s concern with sabotage. The Mounties note both 

The building of alternative energy 
possibilities can also be understood as 
sabotage , as can local autonomy and 
physical assertion of the commons. 


the effectiveness of sabotage in halting extractive projects and, perhaps as 
importantly, in building solidarity and support for opposition movements. 

For those movements and communities that employ sabotage, it is crucial 
that it be organized and collective. There also has to be a capacity to collec¬ 
tivize the absorption of punitive reaction by the state and/or private security 
forces to the sabotage/saboteurs, as many practitioners have learned in recent 
years. 

Tbe building of alternative energy possibilities can also be understood 
as sabotage, as can local autonomy and physical assertion of the commons. 

So far the largest saboteurial obstacle and strongest opposition to extrac¬ 
tives in the Canadian state context comes from indigenous resistance. One 
can learn from the “Save the Fraser Declaration,” a document of indigenous 
law banning the Northern Gateway pipeline, and the “Coastal First Nations 
Declaration” statement of opposition. This is talk of sabotage by people who 
know how to do it and are prepared. 

I ndigenous communities bear an assumption of “infinite responsibil¬ 
ity” for the land. The Unist’ot’en Camp is an indigenous re-occupation 
of Wet’suwet’en territory in northern B. The camp, with dug-in structures, 
presents an ongoing blockade against several proposed pipelines, including 
the Pacific Trail and Enbridge pipelines. Blockades, such as the camp es¬ 
tablished by the Unist’ot’en on traditional lands, represent a potent form of 
sabotage of flows while also an affirmation of community life. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the extractive companies and the state view this blockade with utmost 
seriousness. 

In other places, community activists and workers have been known to 
come together around acts of eco-defense. In some cases, this has included 
individual (or a few) workers in oil, transport, or shipping engaging in sabo¬ 
teurial acts based on their own special knowledge of the workplace and job 
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tasks to disrupt the work. Many workers in those industries have both con¬ 
cern over industrial practices and insider knowledge of how to do something 
about it. 

The work of building connections with worker-saboteurs in industry hap¬ 
pens on a one by one and two by two basis, at least initially. Often the workers 
will know better than anyone else how to engage in such acts in ways that 
obscure the cause or source of the stoppage. 

One case that has already occurred involves a small group of anarchists 
in Canada who have built relationships with dockworkers at a major port by 
showing up at shift changes and speaking directly with rank and file workers. 
Anarchists bring leaflets dealing with various issues related to the climate 
crisis, both as conversation starters and for information distribution. These 
conversations have proven fertile in building on¬ 
going relations, and help foster work stoppages 
and disruptions against oil related work on the 
docks. 

The IWW symbol of sabotage 

Another informative instance involving ele¬ 
ments of direct sabotage was the interference 
with surveyors and engineers for Kinder Mor¬ 
gan, the fourth largest energy company in North 
America, on Burnaby Mountain in British Co¬ 
lumbia. 

During company’s first attempts to survey the proposed Mountain West 
pipeline route across the mountains nature preserve to the refinery on the 
Burrard Inlet, community opponents interfered with, obstructed, and an¬ 
noyed surveyors to the point where the work could not be completed. This 
included people chaining themselves to survey vehicles, but mostly consisted 
of walking alongside and in front of surveyors making efficient, accurate work 
impossible. 

The company’s heavy-handed attempt to get an injunction against poten¬ 
tial saboteurs sparked large rallies by a broad cross section of people (includ¬ 
ing indigenous groups, students from elementary to post-secondary, teach¬ 
ers, environmentalists, unionists, horticulturists, local residents, etc.) at the 
mountain survey sites, further impeding the pipeline company’s efforts. It was 
an inspiring move from sabotage by a few to a broad collective saboteurial 
mobilization of effective interference and disastrous publicity for the com¬ 
pany’s actions). The large gathering and the police and media presence had 
the effect of further sabotaging the survey work. 

However, anti-pipeline movements, outside of indigenous resistance and 
some rural landowners, have so far been a politics of dissent or publicity, 
a symbolic politics. They mobilize expressly to bring attention to concerns 
about and opposition to projects. Often there is a discourse that focuses on 
the undemocratic character of pipeline development and the lack of public 
input. These movements are generally based on the hope that the pipelines 
will be stopped once enough people hear about the environmental dangers 
or politicians are shamed into backing away from close relationships with 
developers. 

However, stopping these mega-projects will require more than arguments. 
Oil companies and their government facilitators will not be dissuaded, nor 
will they be shamed (they have no shame). There is no hope that even grow¬ 
ing public opposition will bring about a change in policy or practice in the 
fashion supposed by liberal democratic mythology. > > > > > 
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The Economy is in 
the toilet. Flush it 
down! 

Why save Wall Street when the shit 
hits the fan and the economy plunges 
down the toilet? Let it drown in its own 
cesspool of toxic debt. Since money is 
symbolically a form of excrement, poetic 
justice demands that stockbrokers and 
bankers suffocate in their own shit. 

The global capitalist economy has 
collapsed like a house of cards in a 
shitstorm. Yet, instead of celebrating the 
crash by dancing in the ruins, the wage 
slaves and their overseers are busily 
deciding how to shore it all up again. 

Bears and bulls can still be seen 
furtively skulking around in the shadows 
of Wall Street, begging us to continue to 
revere them as our sacred totems when 
what we really need is a blasphemous 
romp with the golden calf of anarchy. 

Forget about banks and religion, 
and the religion of banks. Be wasteful 
rather than full of waste. Squander your 
riches generously in mutual aid, satisfy 
unmarketable desires, and engage in 
unproductive revelry. 

Ignore the bankrupt realpolitik of the 
election sideshow and insist on taking 
your wildest dreams for reality. Refuse 
to collude with the bevy of government 
economists and media talking heads 
who are paid to "objectively" deny that 
there is a turd floating in the capitalist 
punchbowl. 

To hell with the sewer security of the 
fecal economy, the shit we really need is 
the manure in our gardens with which to 
fertilize our autonomy. 

Now is the time to get our shit 
together, and dump the bosses off our 
backs! 

—Ron Sakolsky 

Fifth Estate #381, Summer-Fall 2009 
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What Does "Fifth 
Estate" Mean? 

People always ask about the meaning 
of our publication's odd name. It is odd, 
and for our purposes over the last thirty 
years or so, a particularly problematic 
one. The word Estate in the title refers 
to the three powerful French Estates 
of the Realm at the time of the 1789 
revolution—the aristocracy, clergy, and 
common people. A wag in the 1920s 
quipped that the popular press exercised 
such power over public opinion, it was 
literally a fourth estate. 

This publication's founder saw the 
name of a Los Angeles coffeehouse 
where he hung out in 1965, apparently 
one up on the Fourth Estate, and brought 
it back to Detroit for his new paper. 

We've been saddled with a doubly 
inappropriate name for five decades, 
given our opposition to both the 
quantification and division of life into 
different and competing categories, 
and to estates of any kind. Although 
we've considered changing the name, it 
signifies a continuity we don't want to 
lose. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Company's 
national TV news program began a 
magazine format segment in 1977 
using the same name. We wrote them 
suggesting that since we had been 
publishing under that title since 1965, 
they should find a different one. They 
never responded to our letter. 

A Connecticut-based musical group 
with our name had a 1967 rocked-up 
hit version of, "Ding-Dong! The Witch Is 
Dead," which didn't help. 

Nor did the film taking that title for 
the 2013 biopic about WikiLeaks and its 
founder, Julian Assange. 

Perhaps, though, the name has gained 
a legitimacy now that it generically 
refers to bloggers, journalists, and non¬ 
mainstream media outlets. 

That would be us. 

Fifth Estate 40th anniversary issue, 

#368-369 Spring-Summer 2005 
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Oil companies will repeatedly try to go another way and build alterna¬ 
tive routes. Can the publicity campaigns keep up their efforts to match this 
given the outlay of resources and energies required? Publicity is, despite the 
internet and social media, hard to sustain over multiple sites of struggle in a 
meaningful way. 

One might ask what it would look like to ally publicity and sabotage 
politics. Can publicity enhance saboteurial acts or legitimize sabotage within 
broader public discussions? There is a necessity for sabotage to be adequately 
contextualized, indeed, grounded in broader community understandings. 

Just as important, we must get beyond seeking a compromise resolution 
within a capitalist and state context. There is no proper end that sees the 
extreme extractive industries still in operation. 



Jeff Shantz is an anarchist community organizer in Surrey, British Columbia. His 
web site is jeffshantz.ca. 


Marius Mason 
continues 
transgender 
struggle in 
prison 

A-r- 


I want to throw up because were supposed 
to quietly and politely make house in this killing machine 
called America. 

—David Wojnarowicz, Close to the Knives: A Memoir of Disintegration, 


BY AN ANONYMOUS MARIUS MASON SUPPORTER 


I think of Wojnarowicz s disgust as I sit across from my friend, Marius 
Mason, in this maximum-security prison visitor’s room. We are allowed 
one embrace before we seat ourselves. 

A surveillance camera looms over head. A guard is posted a few feet away 
in this sterile cement room. The echo is oppressive as our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings spill out, hurried by the time allotted to us. No paper, no pens or photos 
of home; only our voices. 

Marius says that the echo alone can drive the other prisoners on his unit 
to acts of violence on themselves or others, as they strive for some kind of 
emotional release from the madness of this place buried in the heart of Texas. 

It is Marius’s fifth year in Carswell federal women’s prison in Fort Worth 
inside a highly restrictive unit. He has served seven years of a 22-year sen¬ 
tence for committing two acts of eco-sabotage. 

Marius has begun the seemingly impossible process of coming out as 
trans while incarcerated. Formerly known as Marie Mason, an environmen¬ 
tal activist and Fifth Estate writer, Marius has unceasingly fought the prison 
and the federal Bureau of Prisons (BOP) to be granted acknowledgement 
of his chosen name, as well as full access to hormone treatment and further 
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gender reassignment. 

Marius was arrested in 2008 for two acts of property destruction that oc¬ 
curred eight years earlier and were claimed by the Earth Liberation Front. 
The arrest came at the height of the Green Scare, a targeted FBI campaign to 
capture animal liberation and environmental advocates. 

Although no one was harmed in Mariuss actions, they were designated as 
terrorism by the sentencing judge and he received the longest sentence of any 
Green Scare prisoner. Because of the terrorism designation, he is not eligible 
for parole or probation and will serve his entire sentence unless a campaign to 
release him is successful. 

M arius spent nearly two months between June 18-Aug. 1 in Carswell’s 
Special Housing Unit (SHU), a sanitized phrase for solitary, for a prison 
rule violation. For much of this confinement, Marius’s family, support group, 
and attorney were unable to obtain the specifics of his offense and communica¬ 
tion with him was limited. 

Following a visit by his lawyer, it was learned that Marius was accused of 
misusing legal mail by sending a June 11 support statement to his attorney 
who, after reviewing it, sent it out to the group organizing the day of solidarity 
with anarchist prisoners. The violation stemmed from a technicality. The state¬ 
ment should have been mailed back to Marius for him to send out. 

For the infraction, Marius lost access to the prison e-mail system, phone 
calls home and all his property was confiscated. This meant Marius was not 
allowed to call his daughter on her birthday. 

Marius proved his unwavering commitment to never back down no matter 
what is thrown at him. His art supplies were seized with everything else when 
he was sent to the SHU, but he continued to send out his art work to support¬ 
ers and family. 

Instead of acrylics and craft paper he normally uses for his amazing paint¬ 
ings, he improvised supplies using a deodorant stick, toothpaste, and scratched 
images onto magazine clippings, in an attempt to never stop expressing him¬ 
self. One of these is displayed in the Fifth Estate exhibition at the Museum of 
Contemporary Art Detroit. 

With every book he reads, Marius plans to write a review to be posted to 
his website managed by his support group (SupportMariusMason.org). He 
mails back books when finished, 40 of which form the new Marius Mason 
Library located at The Base in Brooklyn, a project he has been orchestrating 
for months. Other books can be donated to the info shop at 1302 Myrtle Ave., 
Brooklyn, NY 11221. 

M arius continues to collaborate with projects on the outside including 
joining the Steering Committee/Advisory board of the Prison Ecol¬ 
ogy Project, which “[maps] the intersections of mass incarceration and envi¬ 
ronmental degradation, and [creates] action plans to address the multitude of 
problems found there” (nationinside.org/campaign/prison-ecology/). 

Marius is also planning an event of his own, an international day of solidar¬ 
ity with queer and trans prisoners to take place January 22, 2016. Details will 
appear on his web site. 

Marius was granted permission by prison authorities to receive mail under 
his chosen name, but suddenly, “due to shifting policies,” correspondence bear¬ 
ing that name was refused and returned to the sender. This means Marius has 
arbitrarily been cut off from friends and comrades by postal mail. 

He needs letters! Write about your trip to the woods or the ocean; about 
your hopes and dreams for your community, your garden, or current events. 
They should be addressed: Marie (Marius) Mason #04672-061, FMC Car- 
swell, P.O. Box 27137, Fort Worth, TX 76127. 



Anarchist Response 
to Disability 


Foucault's happy pre-Enlightenment 
“ship of fools" was a fantasy: the reality 
of life with disability (particularly 
developmental disability and mental ill 
health) before charitable/government 
involvement ranged from outright 
murder, to banishment into charitable 
and religious institutions, to imposing 
the full duty of care on women within the 
confines of the family home. All of these 
practices continue alongside government 
and corporate services today. 

To conceive of an anti-authoritarian 
approach to disability, it helps to start by 
rethinking the way we think of disability 
itself. The concept used by most disabled 
peoples' organizations is the social model 
of disability. This radical notion holds that 
disability is a social product. The human 
body and mind are infinitely diverse, 
and change throughout life as a result of 
experiences, accidents, aging and so on. 
The differences in ability that result are 
normal, not abnormalities to be excised. 
What turns differences into disabilities 
is the construction of physical and social 
barriers that prevent people with certain 
kinds of differences from functioning. 

Each person has the right to define their 
own needs and have those needs met in 
non-condescending ways. 

Providing the assistance required 
begins with accepting and valuing 
difference, proceeds through entering 
direct and equal relationships with 
disabled people, and will hopefully 
culminate in finding ways to provide the 
support, care and services needed outside 
of hierarchical, profit-driven systems. 

We need to create an outline of the 
community practices which have been 
damaged by the introduction of mass 
media forms, from newspapers to radio 
to the Internet. Then a graduated plan 
to address and roll back the systematic 
alienations introduced by each of the 
media through history should be initiated. 

—by Mitzi Waltz 

Fifth Estate #374, Winter 2007 




















mage Worshipping: 

The role of television as a subjugation mechanism. 


OS PAPADIMITROPOULOS 


ifferent cultures view the world in dif¬ 
ferent ways, especially if we take into consideration the large 
number and diversity of the means to engage in conversation 
beyond speech. 

Just like language, each communication medium creates 
a unique way to converse, providing a new field of thought, 
expression and sensitivity. In our culture, each image type, 
whether as a photograph or in its television version, is a his¬ 
torically specific paradigm of creating a certain instance of 
what we call a worldview. What is not so easy, though, is to 
decode what it is the image proposes, that is what kind of 
worldview it creates. 

In the places it emerged and spread, written language 
had an impact on spoken language, in a way that prioritized 
and promoted analytical thinking. In a culture dominated 
by print, public discourse was marked by cohesion and order 
regarding the organization of facts and ideas. 

Spoken language was enhanced by perception oriented to 
print, by a way of thinking, a method of knowledge, and a 
method of formulation that favor the ability to think con¬ 
ceptually, deductively and coherently. 

Since then, written language, which is based on the se¬ 
quence of sentences, has been enhancing what we might call 


analytical management of knowledge. 

Quite the opposite happened when still photography 
emerged at the end of the 19th century and, later on, when 
motion pictures and television became dominant. In con¬ 
trast to words and sentences, photography does not present 
an idea or a concept about the world; it rather presents the 
world as an object. 

Photography as an objective particle of space-time de¬ 
notes that a certain person was at a certain place or that 
something happened. Its testimony is unshakeable but it 
does not offer judgement, neither evaluative nor assumptive. 
Photography is mainly a world of facts, not a dispute on facts 
or on the inferences that may arise. 

The preconception is, as Susan Sontag noted, that “pho¬ 
tography implies that we know about the world if we accept 
it as the camera records it.” Photography doesn’t challenge 
you to disagree, it doesn’t provide extended and concrete 
comments. It does not offer assumptions susceptible to ques¬ 
tioning, and is thus irrefutable. 

The way in which photography records experience is also 
different from the way experience is imprinted upon spoken 

Continued on Page 15 







The Fifth Horseman ofArcology 


BELLAMY FITZPATRICK 



. .the city is not fitting human habitat. Architecturally, in 
form and function, they resemble nothing so much as endless 
aisles of battery hen cages.” 

—Dion Workman, Thinking Like A Forest: Towards an Ag¬ 
ricultural Counter-Revolution 


jr “t is pessimistically seductive to perceive a re- 
(• cently announced Chinese government plan to 

construct the apotheosis of urbanity—a mega¬ 
city centered around the capital of Beijing—as our herald of 
the end times. 

Currently under construction, the massive city is project¬ 
ed to occupy an area of 82,000 square miles and house an 
estimated 130 million people. 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse are joined here 
by the forgotten Fifth Horseman of Arcology (a combina¬ 
tion of the words architecture and ecology , indicating a 
massive structure designed to densely contain a huge 
quantity of humans in a mostly or entirely self-con¬ 
tained and artificial environment). 

But Apocalypse, like the Revolution and the Rap¬ 
ture, stubbornly recedes every time we think we catch 
a glimpse of it on the horizon. No absolution comes; 
we remain mired in the end of history we were prom¬ 
ised, a perpetual decomposition for which we are too 
often too anxious or sick ever to be present and to¬ 
ward which we feel only a tenacious sense of delay, a 
perpetually deferred end that promises nothing but 
more of itself and, as yet, never fails to deliver. 

The Chinese state has named its still-fetal deity 
Jing-Jin-Ji—a string of abbreviations for the Beijing, 


Tianjin, and Hebei regions to be joined—and declared it will 
be the governmental center of the country and “the vanguard 
of economic reform.” To give a sense of scale to the baffling 
figures above, the slated population of the megacity would be 
ten percent of China’s current population, 

The projected area would be a continuous urban expanse 
approximately the size of New England or Kansas. Chinas 
millennia-long venture of homogenizing a diversity of hu¬ 
man beings, some famously resistant as James C. Scott high¬ 
lighted in The Art of Not Being Governed , will frighteningly 
accelerate if all goes as promised. 

A trope of Civilization is to have each new horror ushered 
in presented as necessary and appropriate through some ap¬ 
peal to an abstract Common Good. In this case, The New York 
Times reports the megacity “reflects the senior leadership’s 
views on the need for integration, innovation and environ¬ 
mental protection.” 

China’s rulers promise integration, a civilized watchword 
meaning increased discipline and dependency in the 
population; innovation, a vague term meant to prop¬ 
agate humanist myths of moral, social, and epistemic 
progress; and environmental protection, a menda¬ 
cious distortion implying that human isolation from 
most nonhumans composing the biosphere is desir¬ 
able for both those humans and nonhumans. 

Promises are made that the city will close the 
wealth gap, but there is no discussion of what under¬ 
lies the concept of wealth itself—the dispossession 
of most human beings of their ability to create and 
perform basic life activities for themselves. Through 
rhetorical omission, the mere possibility of other 
ways of living is precluded. 

When encountering proposals for the new and 
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strange, science fiction and fantasy are a source of inspiration and speculation. 
Indeed, arcology has been imagined by diverse thinkers across various genres, 
such as in the bleak “41 st Millennium”—the setting of a variety of non-video, 
tabletop games—where there is a decidedly anti-humanist tale regarding the 
future potential of Civilization. 

In spite of a galaxy-spanning human empire possessing high technology, 
most humans in the 41 st Millennium live poor, nasty, brutish, and short lives, 
many of them crammed into “hive worlds,” planets consisting entirely of ar- 
cologies sitting atop ecologically devastated and polluted landscapes. With 
their massive populations, these hive worlds are as much production centers 
for armaments as they are production centers for human bodies, all of which 
are needed to continue prosecuting humanity's endless xenocidal wars against 
a variety of alien species. 

So dense are the populations, and so bleached their habitat, that they must 
import massive shipments of food from other planets, called agri-worlds, 
whose entire surface is devoted to agricultural production and whose popu¬ 
lations consist almost entirely of viciously exploited workers. Planet Earth, 
called “Holy Terra,” is so developed that the entire surface is one continuous 
city, an ecumenopolis. 

I s such a pessimistic imagining so far from the present proposal? Chi¬ 
nese citizens interviewed by popular media express concern, if not de¬ 
spair, about increased development, citing a host of already existing 
problems related to overcrowded urbanity. The list includes commutes 
lasting up to three hours within the city; overcrowded schools and hos¬ 
pitals without the logistical capacity to perform their services; and the regular 
flooding of poorly built apartments. 

In no articles discussing the proposal, including the critical ones, is there 
even acknowledgement of the well-documented psychological findings of the 
correlation between urbanity and schizophrenia. Speculated to be due not 
only to pollutant exposure, stress, and inferior diet, but also to raw human 
density. There is actually a difference in urban-induced schizophrenia inci¬ 
dence in proportion to city population, so we can deduce that psychosis would 
obtain at unprecedented levels in this planned megalopolis. Zoologist Des¬ 
mond Morris, in The Human Zoo, famously compared city life to that of caged 
animals, suggesting that we can observe similar tendencies toward erratic and 
hostile behavior in both scenarios of captivity. 

Most seriously, access to water is already anticipated as a long-term prob¬ 
lem for Jing-Jin-Ji.The massive alienation and devastation implied in the ur¬ 
ban form is laid bare. The fundamental element of life will become a scarcity, 
one ostensibly to be solved through massive canals and a potential desalina¬ 
tion plant. Here, the illogic reveals itself again. 

Malthus famously considered humanity's great failing to be its inability 
to understand the exponential function of population growth and thus the 
tendency to fall prey to overconsumption and overpopulation. But perhaps 
the deeper failure is the pathological insistence on deploying the same logic, 
existing in the same alienated relationship in which everything is objectified, 
regardless of what results it yields, year after year, civilization after civilization. 

Thousands of years of progress have brought the humanity to living in bat¬ 
tery cages, psychotic and water-starved, toxified and lonely, slaving for money 
to buy bottled oxygen—and the response is to build larger, denser, and faster. 

Bellamy Fitzpatrick is a co-host and co-creator of West Oakland's Free 
Radical Radio, a green anarchist podcast available at freeradicalradio.net. FRR 
advances an anti-civilization critique informed, variously and chaotically, by 
anarcho-primitivism, egoism, nihilism, permaculture, and science fiction. 
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On Organization 

The question of whether to combine 
in organizations, associations, fed¬ 
erations, etc., has become a subject of 
some debate and much interest. Many 
feel that the only obstacle to organi¬ 
zation is the relative weakness of the 
small numbers of persons who identify 
with a libertarian perspective, while 
still others feel organizations in and of 
themselves are bureaucratic and are in¬ 
capable of producing the desired goal. 

A pamphlet by Jacques Camatte and 
Gianni Collu, "On Organization," ex¬ 
plains that we now live in the era they 
designate as the real, as opposed to the 
earlier formal domination of capital. 
This means that all aspects of human 
activity that once remained outside of 
the domain of the market economy had 
to be absorbed within it. 

The proletariat has itself been ab¬ 
sorbed into a unity with capital, which 
can only be destroyed by a crisis. Class 
struggle as classically defined—strikes 
by unions and political activity by left¬ 
ist parties and organizations—become 
nothing but the struggle for relative 
advantage for the spoils of capitalism. 
The authors state, "gangs confront one 
another in an obscene competition; 
veritable rackets rivaling each other in 
what they peddle, but identical in their 
essence." 

While theorizing about the exist¬ 
ing society, within the group, under 
the pretext of negating it, an unbridled 
emulation is introduced which ends up 
in a hierarchization even more extreme 
than in society-at-large. 

Within capital, all "revolution¬ 
ary" activity devolves down into gang 
activity. The only activities that can 
be considered revolutionary are acts 
of revolution themselves at the point 
when the unity of capital is smashed 
and the relationships of capitalism are 
tossed aside. 

Fifth Estate #279, December, 1976 















Image Worshipping 

Continued from Page 12 

and written language. In language it only acquires meaning 
when presented as a sequence of sentences. The meaning is 
distorted when a word or a sentence is stripped of its context, 
when a listener or a speaker is cut off from what has been 
said before and after. 

The goal of photography, on the other hand, is to isolate 
the images from their context, so that they can be visible in 
a different way. In a world of photographs there is no begin¬ 
ning, middle and end, because in photographs moments are 
uprooted from their context. The world is fragmented. There 
is no past, only present, which does not need to be part of a 
story in order to be narrated. 

W ith the Graphic Revolution (photography, printing, 
posters, drawings, advertisements) the new way of re¬ 
producing images has not simply served as a complement to 
language, but as a substitute, as the main way of interpreta¬ 
tion, understanding, and controlling reality. And in no other 
field has image been used so effectively as in television. 

When facts, given in a fragmented way, are turned into 
a source of entertainment, the news resembles a trivia quiz, 
telling us everything and nothing about the world. In this 
sense, various experts on television find it hard to accept— 
even to acknowledge—that not all forms of speech can pass 
from one medium to the other, that is, they don’t know that 
not everything is televisable. 

That is precisely what Neil Postman, in his 1985 Amus¬ 
ing Ourselves to Death: Public Discourse in the Age of Show 
Business , points out—that television “brings personalities 
into our hearts, not abstractions into our heads.” So, what 
is it that television image offers us one could wonder. Since 
the most important thing someone learns is always relevant 


to the way in which they learn, television trains people by 
teaching them to do what is asked through watching televi¬ 
sion. 

First, by eradicating the concept of sequence and conti¬ 
nuity (since every television program must be an integrated 
independent package) television undermines the view that 
sequence and continuity are related to thinking itself. 

Second, Each piece of information, story or idea should 
be given in a way that render it immediately accessible, since 
the prevailing principle is pleasure rather than self-improve¬ 
ment of the spectator. Therefore, all complexity in ideas pre¬ 
sented is strictly forbidden. 

Third, the televised picture is always in the form of a nar¬ 
rative, and, precisely because nothing is presented if it cannot 
become an image and be presented in a staged context, any 
attempt to seriously cite ideas is invalidated. This of course 
results in reducing the possibilities of having an educating 
process and in leaving space for the new supercategory of 
entertainment. 

U nderstanding television simply as a technology, we over¬ 
look that—in modern Western cultures, at least— it has 
certain predetermined tendencies that eradicate any claim on 
its ideological neutrality. Namely, we overlook that it is trans¬ 
formed into a medium since it uses a predetermined code 
of symbols, it finds its place within a specific socially struc¬ 
tured context, and it infiltrates political and financial affairs. 

In particular, when it comes to informing on multiple lev¬ 
els, the television image can create emotional impressions 
but not opinions, as it claims. Misinformation then means 
misleading information, aimless, irrelevant, fragmented or 
superficial; information that creates the illusion we know 
something but is actually disorientating. At this point we do 
not say that we are deprived of authentic information, but 
that we lose the sense of what it means to be well informed. 
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When culture was based on spoken 
and printed language, information was 
important for, among other things, the 
possibilities it offered for action. But the 
possibilities to inform today make the 
relation between information and action 
abstract and remote. 

For the first time, people in the so- 
called developed countries face a prob¬ 
lem of information saturation, which 
also means they face a reduction of their 
ability to be social and political entities. 

In this context, the problem with the 
television image is not that it projects in¬ 
coherence and insignificance—besides, 
the phrase “serious television” is a contra¬ 
diction in terms—nor is it that television 
speaks only in terms of entertainment. 

The problem is that television tries 
to turn public discourse (and therefore 
parts of culture) into a vast arena of en¬ 
tertainment. It is of course highly prob¬ 
able that in the end this will be pleasant 
and that we will even like it. This is ex¬ 
actly what Aldous Huxley feared regard¬ 
ing our future when he wrote Brave New 
World in 1932. 

In Huxley’s world there are no guards 
or 1984 -ish Ministries of Truth; since 
tyranny is imposed with a smile, there 
is no need for a structured ideology. The 
only thing needed for it to be established 
is a society which with reverence believes 
in the causality of progress. 

In this case, culture is not turned into 
a prison—as in the Orwellian scenar¬ 
io—but into a parody. The truth is that 
culture is infinitely more complex and 
resistant, it has to do with the meanings 
we use in every social practice or rela¬ 
tionship, and that is why it is so hard to 
afflict it with the power of image or un¬ 
dermine it through void public discourse. 

We shouldn’t forget, however, that in 
Huxley’s fictional world, what torment¬ 
ed people was not that they would laugh 
instead of think, but that they didn’t 
know why they were laughing and why 
they had stopped thinking. 

Panos Papadimitropoulos is a Ph.D. 
candidate at the University of the Aegean 
in Greece. 


WOLF PATROL 

On the side of apex predators 
that are the Steward of the Wild 



ROD CORONADO 

W inter is approaching in wolf country. The last of the sugar maples have 
surrendered their leaves, and there’s a colder bite in the air that tells 
you its time to die. It’s nature at its realest, the life cycle of the wild 
that will never be stopped. Winter is coming and if you are not strong, you will 
not survive. 

I’m chopping wood. I live on the land mass commonly referred to as the Great 
Lakes bioregion, in an old wooden home, with only a wood stove for heat. The 
three trees I felled a few weeks ago lay neatly stacked outside my back door, but I 
still need to gather two more cords of wood, just to make sure.. .so we don’t freeze 
to death. 

The wolves I’m getting to know in this region are doing fine. They are the 
masters of their domain. The wolf has returned as a steward of the wild here in the 
Great Lakes, in a place where native folks long ago called him Brother. 

That’s why I’m back in the woods—last fall and this fall again—to see how 
humans are interacting with this prodigal dog’s return. The tribes have spoken, 
and they are outraged that white people still want to eradicate the wolf. 

T he Anishinaabe legends say their own future can be foretold in the wolf’s 
treatment, so every tribe in the Great Lakes is against the recreational hunt¬ 
ing and trapping of wolves that began in 2012 in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan. In December 2014, wolves were returned to federal protection after a 
lawsuit charged states with mismanagement of wolves. 

The organization I work with, Wolf Patrol, investigates legal hunting and trap¬ 
ping practices that negatively impact the wolf’s return to the Great Lakes, pri¬ 
marily in Wisconsin. We’ve spent all summer and fall investigating bear baiting 

Continued on Page 24 








• Resistance to an 

• Imperial War 


20,000 march in Detroit following the 1970 Kent State Massacre. The only flag flying is that of the Viet Cong, —photo: Michael John 


We are all outlaws in the eyes of America ... 

We are obscene lawless hideous dangerous dirty violent 
and young... 

We areforces of chaos and anarchy 
Everything they say we are we are 
And, we are very 
Proud of ourselves 

— “We Can Be Together” 

Jefferson Airplane, from Volunteers > 1969 


J\ nd, traitorous. 

Don t forget traitorous—the 
vj/ V) most unforgivable, unpatriotic 
transgression of all by a nationalist measure. 


Those Americans who committed acts of treason 
by opposing the U.S. invasion and destruction of 
Vietnam should, indeed, be very proud of themselves. 

The U.S. Congressional mandate for a 15-year 
commemoration of those who waged the American 
war in Vietnam or enabled that ignoble conflict get 
no recognition in these pages. Remembrance of that 
conflict should bring shame, not honor to those re¬ 
sponsible for its planning and execution. 


Mutinies in 
the U.S. army, 
massive 
protests at 
home, b 
the military 
victories of the 
Vietnamese 
ensured the 
defeat of the 
empire. 


Instead, we honor those who committed treason 
to the empire. We salute the heroic soldiers and sail¬ 
ors who refused to fight, who carried out sabotage 
and indiscipline, and finally, as our article in this issue 
points out, began mutinies that made the generals re¬ 
alize that a continuation of the war was impossible. 

War criminal Richard Nixon warned that he 
would not be the first American president to preside 
over a losing war, but when it looked like he might 
lose his army, the end was sealed with a well-deserved 
American defeat. 

Looking back half a century, its difficult to con¬ 
ceive of how widespread opposition was to the war 
even by those who participated in it. Most people are 
aware of the million person marches in New York 
City and Washington and the draft and military re¬ 
sistance which are chronicled in histories of the era. 

But, there were daily anti-war actions during the 
peak war years in the smallest of towns and on the 
most conservative college campuses. Persons, usually 
never apprehended, bombed draft boards and build¬ 
ings connected with the war. People withheld their 
taxes. Activists held unending meetings of protest, 
while others disrupted ones where spokesmen for the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations spoke. 

This publication, from its first issue, opposed the 
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conflict, and often ran articles and posters calling for a victo¬ 
ry for the Vietnamese National Liberation Front. Through¬ 
out the war, it used a silhouette of a so-called Viet Cong 
guerrilla armed with an AK47 rifle as our emblem of support 
for the country's designated enemy. 

Almost every definable sector of society and even job cat¬ 
egory had organizations devoted to war opposition including 
the improbably named Business Executives Move for Viet¬ 
nam Peace. Popular disgust drove Lyndon Johnson from the 
White House in 1968 only to see him replaced by an even 
worse warmonger, Richard Nixon, and his dreadful consi- 
gliore, Henry Kissinger. 

So callous were these men and their minions in their dis¬ 
regard for human life on either side, that winning the war 
was a political calculation; domestically for the soon to be 
disgraced president, and for Kissinger, now branded interna¬ 
tionally as a war criminal, his vision of realpolitik where the 
U.S. could project its military and economic power uncon¬ 


tested anywhere in the world. 

Unfortunately, Kissingers vision of a Fourth Reich re¬ 
ceived only a temporary set-back lasting several years fol¬ 
lowing the 1975 humiliating American rout from Saigon. 
The militarists licked their wounds until, like Mussolini con¬ 
quering an almost defenseless Ethiopia in 1936, U.S. Presi¬ 
dents Reagan and Bush I achieved imperial triumphalism 
with victories over Grenada and Panama. These small con¬ 
flicts overcame the so-called Vietnam Syndrome, a public 
aversion to military adventures abroad, and set the stage for 
the manufactured reasons for the first and second Iraq wars. 

We offer all admiration and respect for those who fight 
against the wars of the empire, and only loathing and con¬ 
tempt for the war makers in Washington. 

We print these following accounts of opposition to the 
Vietnam War partially as tribute, but hopefully also as a 
model for what an engaged population can accomplish to 
stop a merciless and powerful opponent. 



How Cl Resistance in the Vietnam Era Ended the War 


ROB BLURTON 

A s America’s involvement in Vietnam deepened in 
1965, political and social turbulence at home reached 
proportions unimaginable at the beginning. 

Within two years, the army started falling apart. 

Low morale and outright rebellion eroded its com¬ 
bat effectiveness, and the malaise began spreading beyond 


Southeast Asia to brigades garrisoning more vital imperial 
frontiers, especially Central Europe. The conscripted sons of 
the men who fought World War II came to see not Asian 
communists but the United States military machine as the 
real enemy. 

Hundreds of thousands voted against the war with their 
feet by deserting before their hitches were up. Marines and 
soldiers murdered their officers. Sailors sabotaged powerful 
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warships, and bomber pilots refused to fly missions. Mutinies 
broke out on isolated jungle trails all over Vietnam, forcing 
troop leaders to “work it out” with the men. Stockades and 
brigs were rocked by uprisings. GI antiwar organizations and 
newspapers spontaneously proliferated at U.S. military bases 
worldwide as soldiers finished with their one-year tour in 
Vietnam spread the contagion. 

The evidence indicates that troop rebellions—contrary to 
most conventional histories of the war—were not merely back¬ 
ground blare to the central drama of decisions by politicians 
and generals. They were instead a critical factor that hindered 
the army’s fighting ability, and the snowballing process of de¬ 
cay hastened American withdrawal from the battlefield. 

After the U.S. invasion of South Vietnam, draft resistance 
was the first activity directed against the war effort. Many of 
those successfully conscripted, though, also became a prob¬ 
lem for the armed forces as they learned about the military 
and the war through experience. Desertion skyrocketed dur¬ 
ing peak years of the ground fighting, steadily rising from 
a rate of 15 incidents per thousand in the 1966 Army to a 
staggering 74 per thousand by 1971. 

GI coffeehouses were set up by activists outside military 
posts in the U.S., providing a space where soldiers and civil¬ 
ians could congregate free of the repressive atmosphere that 
prevailed on-base. These establishments came under legal at¬ 
tack from both military and local city officials. Coffeehouse 
organizers responded with a “Summer of Support” project in 
1968, successfully raising funds to keep the soldier meeting 
places open. 

That year, one could realize the increasing magnitude of 
military dissent through the nascent GI underground press 
which eventually grew to include hundreds of papers. The 
most famous of these, FTA (short for “Free The Army,” but 
usually translated as a more coarse comment on soldiering), 
was first published in 1968 at Fort Knox, Ky. 7 he Bond> from 
New York City, became the voice of the influential American 
Servicemens Union and during the big years of the ground 
war, and was distributed to tens of thousands of GIs world¬ 
wide. 

Stories revealing on-base incidents that the army kept 
from the civilian press began to appear in these soldier news¬ 
papers. A 1967 Bond article, for example, described rioting 
that erupted at Fort Hood, Texas, when the 198th Infantry 
Brigade vented its unhappiness at receiving Vietnam orders. 

OVERTHERE 

It was in Southeast Asia, though, where military units 
really began to unravel. Fragging, the deliberate murder of 
unpopular officers and noncommissioned officers using frag¬ 
mentation hand grenades became a popular form of resistance 
among infantry platoons. By 1967, soldiers in the Mekong 
Delta were offering bounties raised by the men for combat 
executions of dangerously gung-ho officers. 

The murder of overzealous commanders during battle was 
hardly unknown in earlier American wars, but in Indochina, 


the practice-and even more, the hesitancy that this constant¬ 
ly implied threat induced in the entire officer corps-mush- 
roomed out of control as the war stalemated. Such ruthless 
correctives to excessive officer ambition were restricted to 
life-and-death combat situations in previous conflicts, but by 
1970, the phenomenon leapt from the front lines to rear areas 
and even to bases in Germany. Vietnam was beginning to 
have a corrosive effect on the U.S. Army far beyond the Asian 
battlefields. 


FIGHTING THE WHITE MAN'S WAR 

Mirroring turbulent civil society, militant activism among 
young African-American men was in the forefront of the GI 
movement. An early example occurred in July 1967, when 
two Camp Pendleton, Calif, marines called a meeting on the 
base to question whether “black men should fight white men’s 
wars.” To air these concerns, they and twelve other marines 
requested a Captain’s Mast with their commanding officer, 
which is naval parlance for the military judicial right given 
troops to redress grievances. Instead, the original two were ar¬ 
rested and charged with insubordination and promoting dis¬ 
loyalty. In November, both were found guilty and sentenced 
to several years in the brig. 

On August 23,1968, over 100 black soldiers from troubled 
Fort Hood met to discuss orders for duty in Chicago, where 
Army units would be used during the Democratic national 
convention to suppress civilian demonstrations. After allow¬ 
ing an all-night discussion, Army MPs arrested 43 “ringlead¬ 
ers” as the meeting broke up. 

The April 1970 invasion of Cambodia provided further 
impetus to military resistance, paralleling the outrage it gen¬ 
erated in the civilian peace movement. Expanded fighting 
in Asia assured the success of previously scheduled “Armed 
Farces Day” demonstrations held on May 16, the national 
Armed Forces Day holiday, which included over a dozen 
large rallies and marches at military posts across the country. 

Other manifestations of civilian unrest were matched in 
the military, including prison rebellions and polarization 
among blacks and whites. In the summer of 1968, the two 
largest of many stockade uprisings in Vietnam occurred, both 
led by black GIs. During the weekend of August 16, marine 
inmates took over part of the brig outside Da Nang, the Ma¬ 
rines’ main in-country staging base. The prisoners held out for 
b 20 hours against armed guards, 

resulting in several injuries. 

Two weeks later, at the huge 
and overcrowded Army facility at 
Long Binh, the bloodiest revolt 
in a U.S. military prison in recent 
times took place. For hours, hun¬ 
dreds of inmates fought a run¬ 
ning battle with MPs, and much 
of the stockade was destroyed by 
fire. Five guards and 58 prisoners 
were injured, 23 seriously. One 
GI inmate died. 


■ ragging, 
the murder of 
unpopular 
officers 
became a 
popular form 
of resistance 
among infantry 
platoons. 
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Another unfortunate symptom of the general breakdown 
underway was the fracture of unit solidarity along color lines. 
Confrontations between blacks and whites were pandemic in 
Vietnam, and in some instances became a war within a war. 

By the turn of the decade, the high volume of soldiers 
balking at orders in war zones had required an Army desig¬ 
nation for the rot: “combat refusal.” U.S. military operations 
were hamstrung by both actual incidents and the generalized 
atmosphere of battle evasion that restricted military options 
for gung-ho unit commanders. 

For every defiant refusal, doz¬ 
ens more would “search and 
avoid,” or fake their night patrols 
by stopping 100 meters beyond 
the perimeter wire to wait out the 
darkness, radioing in false reports 
of passing assigned checkpoints. 

THE BRINK OF COLLAPSE 

In April 1970, one veteran 
company of grunts refused out¬ 
right a direct order from their in¬ 
experienced commanding officer 
to advance down a dangerous open road, all in front of a CBS 
television crew. 

Media evidence of growing discontent also emerged back 
in the States that summer. A crippled marine sergeant told 
a Senate committee that his injuries had been caused by his 
own men throwing a hand grenade underneath his bunk after 
he clamped down on their marijuana use, and CBS 
broadcast a clip of troopers from the First Air Cav¬ 
alry smoking pot through the barrel of a shotgun. 

It is worth remembering that these reported in¬ 
cidents represent only the tip of the iceberg. How 
many rebellions by tired veterans in remote jungle 
gorges were “worked out” by the compromises of re¬ 
alistic officers and never made news? We can never 
know. 

The military cancer of Vietnam came home with 
the returning vets. Disciplinary problems such as 
desertion and drug abuse increased substantially in 
Stateside garrisons with the influx of former occupi¬ 
ers of South Vietnam. Among ground forces back 
in the U.S., continued resistance to the Indochina war took 
its most ominous and intriguing turn during antiwar events 
held in Washington D.C, in April and May of 1971. 

Thousands of protesters there were disillusioned Vietnam 
veterans, and when an ex-soldier encampment on the Mall 
was threatened with forcible removal, 82nd Airborne Divi¬ 
sion troopers dispatched to the capital on riot duty (with 
many combat returnees in their ranks) told demonstrators 
they would refuse any orders to interfere with their brother 
vets. 

Their commanders wisely did not press the issue. 


The Movement for a Democratic Military surfaced in 
Southern California in early 1970 and drew its greatest 
strength from the immense San Diego naval base, home 
port to the aircraft carriers of the Pacific fleet. Rebellion took 
many forms, but the most effective in curtailing the Navys 
war-making ability was sabotage. Four hundred eighty-eight 
“investigations on damage or attempted damage” were noted 
in fiscal 1971, and the widespread tactic of literally throw¬ 
ing a wrench into the gears of the war machine became the 
technology-intensive (and thus 
vulnerable) Navy’s nightmare. 

AIRMEN JOIN THE REBELLION 

The Air Force, with its relaxed 
discipline and low ratio of actual 
involvement by members in direct 
fighting, had managed to avoid 
much of the discontent affecting 
other services before 1971. How¬ 
ever, as the heaviest burdens of the 
war shifted towards bombing, this 
changed. Whereas only ten GI 
papers circulated among U.S. air 
bases at the beginning of 1971, by 
the spring of 1972 there were more than thirty. A Congres¬ 
sional panel, the House Internal Security Committee, recog¬ 
nized a clear pattern: “The trend towards organizing among 
Air Force personnel, in line with U.S. continued air activities 
in Indochina, is quite obvious.” 

Intensified bombing in 1972 brought protests to Air 
Force installations around the world. The swell of 
resistance receded as bombing operations declined 
in the fall, but surged sharply again as a disgusted 
response to the Christmas B-52 attacks on central 
Hanoi. That December, two combat pilots from the 
U Tapao base in Thailand refused to fly bombing 
missions over Vietnam, beginning the last chapter 
of GI resistance to America’s Indochinese slaughter. 

Morale in the Pacific air command deteriorated 
dramatically throughout 1972, but during the re¬ 
lentless bombing of inner Cambodia in 1973, it 
plunged to critical levels. Four B-52 pilots stationed 
in Guam joined with a congresswoman’s legal suit 
challenging the constitutionality of the Cambodian 
bombing; three were relieved from duty and the forth refused 
to fly missions after this action against his comrades. 

Though the Pentagon claimed its 40 percent reduction 
in B-52 missions over Cambodia in May 1973 was due to 
budget cuts, a Washington Post correspondent reported that 
“despite official assertions, there are indications that the Air 
Force is facing a deepening morale crisis among pilots and 
especially among crews of the B-52s.. .High ranking Defense 
Department sources say the morale situation at Guam has 
been poor for some time now.. .These sources say the morale 
problem at U Tapao in Thailand is also growing worse daily.” 



Discipline falls 
apart as the war 
continues. Black 
soldiers refuse 
to salute & give 
the Black Power 
raised fist 
instead. 
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When GIs returned from Vietnam, they often continued their 
opposition to the war they had fought. 


Despite the highly pro¬ 
fessional and officer-heavy 
structure of the air service, 
resistance to the Cambo¬ 
dian raids certainly affect¬ 
ed U.S. military options. 

Today, mainstream 
analysis of these pivotal 
events in Americas Viet¬ 
nam adventure, other than 
mention of fragging, that 
word the war added to our 
vocabulary, is nearly nonexistent. 

Why have so many historians ignored the significance of 
the GI movement? Perhaps because the implications of such 
a multi-class social movement in an army whose loyalty had 
been beyond question in the century since the Civil War are 
scarcely conceivable to scholars steeped in the assumptions of 
current ideology. 

GI activism also contradicts dominant historical notions 
that interpret the antiwar movement among youth almost 
entirely as a middle-class student affair, eschewed by the 
sons of Americas working class. 

M arcus Raskin mentions this point in his introduc¬ 
tion to David Cortright’s definitive 1975 study, Sol¬ 
diers In Revolt. “From time to time, incidents were noted 
in the media, but for the most part these incidents were 
seen by civilian society as sporadic...[however] the strug- ■ 
gle against the war in Indochina moved from the campus 
and was continued within the military itself by the chil¬ 
dren of all classes-the poor, working, and middle classes. 

This is an important political fact unrecorded among 
journalists, academics, and politicians. To be aware 
of this fact is to be relieved of the comfortable be¬ 
lief that the armed forces are a quiet, apolitical group.” 

Awareness of this socially broad movement of war resis¬ 
tance in the military inherently challenges a popular mythol¬ 
ogy that only lack of political will (the “one-hand-tied-be- 
hind-our-back” theory) kept the boys from taking Hanoi and 
turning Uncle Ho out. 

In actuality, the risk of further civil disorder in America 
and complete collapse of the field army in Asia precluded 
large offensive operations, as the invasion of Cambodia in¬ 
dicated. 

Eventually, there was even concern about the reliability of 
American troops in riot control operations at home. When 
the dependability of soldiers to follow orders can even be 
questioned, the situation is already intolerable for ruling elites. 

Rob Blurton spent four years in the Marine Corps, from 
1979 to 1984. He wrote frequently on military issues during 
the 1980s and ‘90s for the FE. 


A longer version of this essay 
originally appeared in the Sum¬ 
mer 1995 Fifth Estate , #346. It is 
available at FifthEstate.org in the 
Archive section. 


Two Posters 

Tfie Art of Opposition 


1968 Anti-draft poster. Part of the Fifth Estate exhibition at the 
Museum of Contemporary Art Detroit. —photos: Rebecca Cook 


PETERWERBE 

J ust as in other periods of contestation with the ruling 
order, not only did the Vietnam era resistance create its 
own periodicals, but also published an enormous number 
of posters and flyers. Their subject matter didn’t only call 
for an end to the war, but denounced the U.S. empire and 
its armed forces, the police, racism, sexism, and many con¬ 
tained calls for revolution against capitalism. 

They often did double duty being reproduced in the op- 
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"And Babies" anti-war poster in Fifth Estate exhibition at Mu¬ 
seum of Contemporary Art Detroit showing My Lai Massacre. 


positional newspapers of the times. The Fifth Estate fre¬ 
quently displayed them on its back page and even as 
front cover images. Several are on display at the Fifth 
Estate museum exhibitions in Detroit. 

So many posters and leaflets were produced at such a rate 
that its impossible to get a full count of the total number 
that were pasted on walls, stapled to telephone poles, and 
handed out in the streets. 

“We have 2000 digitized posters in our archive,” says Julie 
Herrada, Curator, Joseph A. Labadie Collection at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan, “and probably 3/4 of them are from the 
1960s and 70s. This number constitutes only a fraction of 
what was produced at the time.” 

The Labadie poster collection is available for online view¬ 
ing at quod.lib.umich.edu/l/lbc2ic. 

Those who wrote the text and did the art were almost 
always uncredited, but two posters stand out in terms of mass 
circulation and the stories that accompany them. 


FUCK THE DRAFT 

T he hated military draft, administered by the Selective 
Service System, was the pipeline for forcing unwill¬ 
ing young men into the meat grinder of Vietnam. 
Before large numbers of recruits were called up, most oppo¬ 
sition was comprised of individual resistance by faking medi¬ 
cal conditions or being gay, or just disappearing. However, 
as coherent opposition to the war developed, sabotaging the 
draft became a high-importance strategy. 

Although the U.S. Congress had criminalized destruction 
of Selective Service cards with a penalty of a $10,000 fine 
and/or five years in federal prison, young men were inspired 
by the anti-apartheid mass pass burning protests in South 
Africa in the 1950s. 


At an anti-draft rally in Manhattan on October 15, 
1965, David Miller, a member of the pacifist Catholic 
Worker movement, became the first man to burn his 
draft card. 

From then on, it was cards ablaze! 

“Fuck the Draft,” a large, 30 x 20 inch poster that 
first appeared in early 1968, was the creation of Kiyo- 
shi Kuromiya, a Japanese American born in an U.S. in¬ 
ternment camp in 1943. The use of the now common 
expletive in his denunciation of the draft was outra¬ 
geous back then and led to an unsuccessful prosecution 
of Kuromiya for sending obscene material through the 
mail. 

Most likely, his arrest 
had less to do with his 
choice of words and more 
because he offered the post¬ 
ers for $1 each or five for 
$5 with a sixth copy sent 
to the despised head of the 
Selective Service System in 
Washington, Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey. 

Undaunted, Kuromiya, 
free of the charges, printed 
up 2,000 of the posters and distributed them at the tumultu¬ 
ous 1968 Democratic Party convention in Chicago. Today, 
collectors ask $500 for original copies. 

The photograph on the poster is that of a Detroiter who, 
purely coincidentally, was a high school classmate of Fifth Es¬ 
tate founder, Harvey Ovshinsky. 

Kuromiya was a civil rights and gay rights activist who 
worked closely with Martin Luther King Jr. in the mid-sixties 
and took care of Kings children following his assassination. 
He was a founder of the Gay Liberation Front-Philadelphia 
and led early efforts to promote AIDS awareness after his 
own diagnosis later in life. He died in 2000. 

A large number of men took up the call to fuck the draft. 
On October 16, 1967, as part of a national Stop the Draft 
Week, over 1,000 men returned draft cards, and by the end 
of major U.S. military involvement in 1972, 600,000 men 
violated Selective Service laws. Only three percent of draft 
resisters were prosecuted. 

While it is doubtful that a draft would ever be reinstated, 
all male U.S. citizens and immigrants, 18 through 25, are still 
required to register with the Selective Service. It is estimated 
that there are millions who are out of compliance with the 
law, mainly through failure to report a current address, but a 
there is a substantial number of men who refuse or have failed 
to register. 


"AND, BABIES." 

R arely is the carnage of war perpetrated on civilians pre¬ 
sented so graphically as in this poster which appeared 
at the end of 1969. The image is of the horrific 1968 
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My Lai Massacre, one of many such mass 
killings by U.S. troops in Vietnam. 

The dead South Vietnamese women and 
babies are overlaid with a question and an¬ 
swer: “Q^And babies?,” and at the bottom, “A. 
And babies.” The quote is from a Mike Wal¬ 
lace CBS News television interview with a 
U.S. soldier who participated in the massacre. 

The poster was produced by the Art Work¬ 
ers Coalition (AWC), a group of New York 
City artists opposed to the war. The coalition 
included staff from The Museum of Modern 
Art (MoMA) which agreed to fund and cir¬ 
culate the poster, giving an idea of how deep 
anti-war sentiment was. 

However, the MoMA Board of Trustees 
included New York governor, Nelson Rock¬ 
efeller, who soon would preside over a mas¬ 
sacre of his own at Attica Prison in 1971, and 
the president of CBS, William S. Paley. 

They both backed the Nixon administra¬ 
tions war and quickly put an end to the mu¬ 
seums involvement with the printing project. 
However, their attempt at squelching the 
poster had the opposite effect. 

In an incredible act of solidarity, New 
York City’s Local One of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America printed 50,000 
copies without charge. The poster gained na¬ 
tional and international attention highlight¬ 
ing U.S. war crimes in Indochina. 

Soon after, members of the AWC brought 
copies of the poster into the MoMA, and held 
them in front of Picassos painting, Guernica, 
on loan to MoMA at the time, which depicts 
the horrors of war and how innocent civilians 
suffer. 

These two posters, among the hundreds, 
illustrate the power of art in combating wars 
of the empire. 


Peter Werbe is a long-time Fifth Estate staff 
member and co-curator with Barbara Logan of 
the 50 th Anniversary exhibition at the Museum 
of Contemporary Art Detroit. 
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Jane Fonda, Donald 
Sutherland and other 
entertainers performing 
in FTA, a satire on the 
army &■ Vietnam war. 
From the documentary 
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available from 
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Jane Fonda , Traitor Bitch” 

Bumper Sticker at Old Miami, a Detroit Bar 

I n 1968, Jane Fonda was best known for the role she played as the scantily- 
clad Barbarella in the film by the same title. Shortly thereafter, she emerged 
as an influential voice in the movement against the war in Vietnam, leaving 
as her most lasting contribution the support she gave the resistance efforts 
of GIs and veterans. 

In April 1970, Fonda, with actor Donald Sutherland and others, formed the 
FTA tour (“Free The Army,” a play on the troop expression, “Fuck The Army”), 
an anti-war road show designed as an answer to Bob Hope’s USO tours. Their 
tour visited towns near American military bases in the U.S. and along the 
Pacific Rim, including Japan, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Although never al¬ 
lowed on-base, they received enthusiastic responses from soldiers about to be 
shipped to Vietnam. 

In 1971, she came to Detroit to support the Winter Soldier Hearings, a 
3-day hearing where 109 veterans and 16 civilians gave testimony about war 
crimes they had committed or witnessed between 1963-1970. 

In 1972, Fonda travelled as a peace activist to Hanoi and thereupon laid the 
groundwork for a right-wing campaign to disparage her as the femme fatale 
betrayal figure, “Hanoi Jane.’’Hanoi was the enemy capital, so visits there were 
viewed by pro-war Americans as traitorous. 

While in Hanoi, she made radio broadcasts urging GIs to rethink what 
they were doing. She also visited U.S. POWs and was photographed sitting 
on an anti-aircraft gun looking, seen by both her supporters and detractors, as 
though she was aiming at U.S. pilots who were bombing the country at the time. 

Continued on P. 27 
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and bear hound training, both activities that have 
caused the state’s number one source of conflict 
between wolves and humans. 

Bear baiting begins in April. Establishing 
feeding stations for wildlife alters not only bears’ 
behavior, it conditions other animals to identify 
these sites as their food source as well. 

In many of the areas where we find bear baits in Wis¬ 
consin, signs of wolves are also abundant. In the Moquah 
Barrens, an isolated portion of the Chequemegon-Nicolet 
National Forest on the farthest northern tip of Wisconsin, 
wolves in the area began to kill bear hunters’ hounds. 

H istorically, one or two might get killed over the en¬ 
tire summer; but this year a pack of wolves killed 
seven bear hounds in an area heavy with bear baits. 
During bear hound training season, bear baiters and hound 
trucks frequent the dirt roads threading through the Mo¬ 
quah, repacking bear baits and loosing hounds on a bear’s 
scent. 

Seen as intruders, the GPS-collared dogs are not just 
killed by wolves, they are eaten. Recently, I read of a hound 
hunter hearing wolves tearing into his hounds, but by the 
time he could reach them, it was too late. The photo on his 
Facebook account shows him holding his dog by the GPS 
collar, only there’s nothing below the dog’s ribcage. 

In mid-October, I returned to the Moquah to see if I 
might be able to hear or see any of the pack that had made 
Happy Meals out of so many bear hounds last summer. The 
bear baits were finally abandoned, the distant baying of 
hounds, such a common sound just a week or two earlier, was 
now noticeably absent. In its place was the silence of nature. 

This is where I saw my first wolf in the wild. We were 
driving down a forest service road when a tall, long-legged 
dark creature danced across the road in front of us. I had 
seen countless coyotes before, but this bigfoot-looking dog 
just waltzed a few paces across the road and left. I saw him 
wink at us. 

Wolves in the Great Lakes region demonstrate what it 
means to be wild. In the absence of this apex predator, man 
sculpted a landscape where he was the master of all else. Now, 
wolves are back. The woods of northern Wisconsin are invad¬ 
ed annually by thousands of individual packs of bear hounds 
that are legally allowed to chase bears beginning July 1. Many 
of these chases begin at bear baits, where hounds can easily 



—Marius Mason 

pick up a bear’s scent. The summer months are when wolves 
are taking pups from their den sites, for the first time, to ren¬ 
dezvous areas, where pups are sometimes left while their par¬ 
ents hunt. This is also when wolves are fiercely territorial and 
protective of their young, and will kill any dog that trespasses 
on their territory. 

In 2014, over 30 hunting hounds were killed by wolves in 
Wisconsin and this last summer’s events in the Moquah are 
not unusual. Wolves are not predators that take meddling 
with the environment lightly, and when nature is out of bal¬ 
ance, they will move to correct it. That is the job that wolf 
first came here to do, according to the old legends. Wolves 
will not be saved by us, we will be saved by wolves. 

I fight for wolves because, like us indigenous people, they 
choose to live on their own terms, by their own rules. They 
will not accept being coddled by well-intentioned activists 
who believe they are gentle beings. Wolves are fierce preda¬ 
tors that kill the weak, the sick, those that don’t belong in 
the wild. 

TT n October, the USDA’s Wildlife Services issued a wolf 
I kill order in central Wisconsin’s Colburn State Wildlife 
JL Area after wolves there demonstrated a lack of fear of hu¬ 
mans. This occurred after one man claimed he was attacked 
and fired shots that wounded a wolf. But state agents were 
never able to find a body. Traps were set, but no wolves were 
caught. The pack is believed to have moved on. 

I’m a pragmatic person that knows people and wolves will 
always be at odds, but I’ll always fight for the wolves’ right 
to be who they really are, and not what some humans want 
them to be. When wolves kill hunting hounds, or take down 
sheep, sometimes it’s simply because they are the Stewards 
of the Wild. 

It is something bigger than what even they can control. 
It’s the spirit of the Wild reminding us that we can make all 
the laws we want, but nothing is ever going to stop the wild 
from being wild. That’s why, win or lose, you will always find 
me on the wolf’s side, on its trail. 
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The Girl Who Would Stop Time 

STEVE SLAVIN 



>ne two three four, 

We don't want your fuckin' war! 


/gain and again they chanted the couplet as they 
^slowly made their way downtown along New York 
City’s Fifth Avenue, and then crosstown on 42 nd Street to 
the United Nations. There, they would hear Martin Luther 
King and several other luminaries express these same senti¬ 
ments against the Vietnam war, albeit in somewhat milder 
language. 

Donna and her cohort of anarchists had settled in at the 
ass end of the parade behind the Unaffiliated banner, which 
best described their feelings about the quasi-military organi¬ 
zation of the parade. 

It was kind of weird to hear all the onlookers cheering 
wildly for their group. Walking next to Gary, Donna re¬ 
marked, “I mean, I can understand their cheering medical 
workers for peace, or students for peace, but Unaffiliated? 
What does that meanT 

“Unaffiliated means unaffiliated. Affiliated anarchists 
would be oxymoronic.” 

“Gary, can you believe the parade organizers call those 
schmucks with armbands parade marshals?” 

“What should they be called?” 

“Why not just put swastikas on their arm bands and call 
them the Hitler Youth?” 

“Perfect.” 


What do we want ? 

Peace! 

And when do we want it? 

Now! 

This was, by far, the largest anti-war march in history. 
Donna, Garry, and their anarchist buddies could not help 
but be impressed by this vast sea of humanity surging against 
the American war machine. 

A group of puppeteers marching among the unaffiliated 
carried huge papier-mache masks of President Lyndon Ba¬ 
ines Johnson, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, and 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. Each wore a placard that read, 
“War Criminal.” 

Hey, hey, LBJ! 

How many kids did you kill today? 

As the parade marshals shouted cadence, everyone among 
the unaffiliated picked up on the words, but refused to march 
in step. What was this supposed to be - a fuckin’ military 
parade? 

A couple of months earlier, Donna had joined the Yip- 
pies, a group started by Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, and a 
few other Lower Eastside radicals at Hoffmans apartment 
on New Year’s Eve, 1967. Also known, in a not entirely de¬ 
rogatory way, as the “Groucho Marxists” because of their 
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humorous protests, the Yippies had decided upon an unchar¬ 
acteristically practical action plan. 

They were going to shut down the nations war machine 
by stopping time. If they could stop all the nations clocks 
from working, then our military-industrial complex would be 
unable to function and the U.S. would have to end its war 
against the Vietnamese people. And, this action would begin 
by holding a giant Yip-In at one of New York City’s most 
famous landmarks. 

On the evening of March 22,1968, some five or six thou¬ 
sand Yippies, sympathizers, and curiosity seekers descended 
upon Grand Central Terminal in mid-town Manhattan. 

There was a circular information booth about 60 feet in di¬ 
ameter in the middle of the central concourse of the terminal 
with a clock above it. 

Donna and another young woman were boosted onto the 
roof of the booth. Meanwhile, hundreds of policemen sur¬ 
rounded the group, awaiting orders to begin making arrests. 

Once on the roof, Donna realized that she had lost a 
sneaker, but knew what she had to do. She and the other 
woman pulled the hands off the clock. 

Cheers from the crowd echoed throughout the terminal 
as they held up the clock hands for all to see. Some of the 
Yippies began throwing firecrackers and the police quickly 
moved in to make arrests. The cops indiscriminately beat 
Yippies and innocent onlookers alike with their nightsticks. 

Scores of people were injured, dozens were hospitalized, and 
there were more than one hundred arrests in what was de¬ 
scribed in the press as a “police riot.” 

Despite being arrested and spending the night in jail, 
Donna was ecstatic. It wasn’t so much because of her 15 min¬ 
utes of fame, but that she and the other young woman had 
actually done what they had set out to do. If their goal had 
been to stop time, then at least they had taken the first step. 

But the rest of the nations clocks were never stopped. The 
war would drag on for six more years, and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people would die. So in retrospect, what had all their 
marches, demonstrations, and be-ins really accomplished? 

Still, while the protesters may not have ended the war, they 
sure gave it a try. When their children and grandchildren 
asked what did you do to end the war, at least they would have 
an answer. 

T oday is May 16, 1978. It is a day that marks an end, 
if not a new beginning. When Donna got up that 
morning, she smiled as she recalled the slogan that 
she and all her friends would often proclaim, “Never trust 
anyone over 30.” 

Well, guess what today is. Yup - that’s right! 

She glanced in the mirror. Thankfully, no gray hairs, and 
no perceptible wrinkles. But numbers don’t lie, and 30 will 
always equal 30. There’s just no stopping time. 

That evening, a bunch of friends took her to the Russian 
Tea Room, just down the block from Carnegie Hall. An ornate 
five-story restaurant designed to recall pre-revolutionary Rus- V. 


sia, it seemed an ironic choice for an anarchistic birthday cele¬ 
bration. But after a few vodkas, even Donna no longer noticed. 

An elaborately uniformed waiter approached their table. 
Looking like a member of the czars palace guard, he carried 
a large birthday cake which he ceremoniously placed in front 
of Donna. Almost everyone in the dining room joined in 
singing Happy Birthday. After blowing out the candles, she 
closed her eyes and made her secret wish. She thought back 
to the clock in Grand Central and remembered how she had 
felt that evening. Her wish was very simple: If only I could go 
back just one more time. 

Her friends all raised their glasses and shouted, “May 
your wish be granted!” Then, it was bottoms up! If any were 
tempted to fling their glasses against the wall, they managed 
to restrain themselves. 

Just then, a man about Donnas age approached the table. 
He looked vaguely familiar, and he was grinning widely. 

“Do I know you?” she asked. 

“I doubt it. I mean, we never really met.” 

“So how do you know meT 

“Aren’t you the girl who pulled the hands off the clock?” 

She smiled and threw her arms around him. They hugged 
like old friends. 

Then he said, “I have something that belongs to you.” And, 
he handed her a sneaker. 

Steve Slavin is a recovering economics professor who lives 
in Brooklyn and earns a living writing math and economics 
books. He was a roommate of Vermont Sen. Bernie Sanders 
when they were students at Brooklyn College. 
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sion calling-out her instability and insincerity, and indict¬ 
ments of her disloyalty to the traditional values of marriage 
and family. 

The issues of Fondas fidelity to patriarchal values, com¬ 
bined with the attraction to her of anti-war GIs and veter¬ 
ans, touched sensitivities in the culture as to the adequacy 
of American masculinity for the military task at hand. The 
revisionist history became that the U.S. had 
not been defeated by a small 
up-start nation but by seditious 
traitors on the home front. 



T he public discourse spelled 

c 


A de-Barbarella-ized Jane Fonda at a 1971 Fifth Estate interview in 
Detroit during the Winter Soldier Investigation into U.S. war crimes 
in Vietnam. —FE file photo: Barbara Carson-McHale 


It is this iconic image that is at the root of the “Hanoi Jane” 
trope. At the time, Fonda’s trip to Hanoi attracted little press 
attention. The war, after all, was all but over with only a hand¬ 
ful of U.S. ground troops left in the South. She was, moreover, 
number 300-something on the list of Americans who had 
made similar trips, many of whom followed the same itinerary. 

It was only in the post-war climate, when angst over the 
nations lost war began metastasizing into a betrayal narrative 
that blamed home-front radicals for the defeat, that the right- 
wing campaign to recast Fonda’s public image from activist- 
actress to that of the duplicitous “Hanoi Jane” label would take 
root. 

T he strategical core of that campaign was character as¬ 
sassination that exploited features of Fonda’s real-life 
biography to configure her as a threat to national security. 
Richard Nixon’s operatives had adeptly used the same tactic 
against Pentagon Papers whistleblower, Daniel Ellsberg, and 
to pathologize the dissent of Vietnam veterans as an emo¬ 
tional disorder. 

Fonda, cast in that same narrative, wasn’t just bad—she was 
a flawed person, the issue of a disordered childhood environ¬ 
ment. Her mother—critics never tired of recalling—had com¬ 
mitted suicide; her father, movie star Henry Fonda, was “the 
good Fonda” betrayed by his ungrateful daughter. 

Her political coming-out and her subsequent rebranding 
as a home-video exercise guru were portrayed by her enemies 
as the desperate reaches of an insecure woman for self-esteem. 
Her move into the business world was mocked as an opportu¬ 
nistic communist-to-capitalist pursuit of wealth. 

Her series of marriages that ran from French film director, 
Roger Vadim, to activist Tom Hayden and then media mogul 
Ted Turner (and subsequent divorce) brought howls of deri¬ 




out by the sellout thesis, 
scapegoated radical activists and 
congressional liberals for the de¬ 
feat. But there was a deeper cul¬ 
tural vein in that discourse, one al¬ 
luding to a failure of American 
masculinity as the Achilles heel in the American war ma¬ 
chine. Femininity had surfaced, so went the argument, in 
the hedonism of the ‘sixties as Second Wave Feminism, en¬ 
titlement programs, and the prominence of women in the 
anti-war movement. 

Vietnam veterans sporting ponytails with their necks 
draped with peace symbols, drew chides from their elders 
that Vietnam had been lost because, well, the men fighting 
it were not “real men.” 

The adoption by GIs and veterans of the cultural affecta¬ 
tions of the time—like hair length—may have been noth¬ 
ing more than that. But in 1971, when Vice President Spiro 
Agnew gay-baited anti-war veterans on the Capitol Mall 
protesting the war, he also signaled that the right was con¬ 
cerned about something deeper. 

Perhaps the experience of war for millions of American 
men had brought to the surface a suppressed feminine side 
of themselves. It was the fear of this once-out-of-the-box 
genie that sent chills through the political and military bu¬ 
reaucracies. 

Fonda, as a celebrity female opponent of the war, became 
the icon of the right-wing betrayal story. According to her 
detractors, young men had lusted after the fantasy sex sym¬ 
bol Barbarella. For GIs in Vietnam, they claimed, she was a 
pinup girl comparable to Betty Grable of the World War II 
years. 

Her seductive manipulation of male insecurities to then 

F onda, as a celebrity 
female opponent of 
the war, became the 
icon of the right-wing 
betrayal story. 
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rip off the Barbarella mask by coming out as a peace activist 
was deceitful, a betrayal that seemed to say, “Ha, fooled you 
suckers!” 

The sexualizing of Fondas image in that way set her apart 
from other celebrities in the movement. Joan Baez and Pete 
Seeger both went to Hanoi, but there is no Hanoi Joan or Ha¬ 
noi Pete. \ 

In fact, the imaging of Jane Fonda, as a sex-bomb figure was 
itself a post hoc fantasy ginned up in right-wing imaginations for 
use in constructing “Hanoi Jane.” Going back to the supposed 
point of origin— Barbarella —the character played by Fonda 
was an intergalactic warrior-woman, campy in her exhibitions 
of sexual ambiguity and nowhere near the “voluptuous space- 
age sex toy” that biographer Claire La Fleur said indelibly typed 
Fonda. 



A ctually, it was Playboy centerfolds that adorned GI lockers 

in Vietnam—the lithe Fonda was not the preferred body type. For 
those who disparaged Fonda as “Hanoi Jane,” however, Barbarella was 
made into a sluttish pariah figure with which they could equate and 
degrade her. 

The sexualizing wrought by that equation could be seen years later 
in on-line postings at sites like forum.grunt.com where “Frank” called 
Fonda a “commie, traitor bitch” and “OP-gunny” got creative with a 
(C)harlie (U)niform (N)ovember (T)ango traitor reference to Fonda. 

Backlash against Fonda continues into the present through boycotts 
and protests. In 2011, the QVC shopping channel cancelled her ap¬ 
pearance after protests against her Vietnam War views. In 2015, mili¬ 
tary veterans protested her appearance at an art center in Maryland. 

The specter of “Hanoi Jane” still hovers over the celebrity world. 
When Dixie Chicks lead singer, Natalie Maines, criticized President 
George Bush in 2003 for the invasion of Iraq, the groups airplay 
dropped by 20 percent. 

Three years later, Maines told a reporter that she was still called 
“Jane Fonda” in her hometown of Lubbock, Texas. 

The public disparagement of Fonda has also encroached on the way 
she is remembered by former anti-war activists. Many with whom I 
spoke while writing my biography of the “Hanoi Jane” trope, faulted 
her for having “sold out,” taking her oft-reported media apologies as 
meaning she regretted all of her anti-war activity. 

Her regrets satisfied neither side although, in fairness to Fonda, her 
apology wasn’t for her opposition to the war or her trip to North Viet¬ 
nam. Rather, she says sitting on or near or on top of the anti-aircraft 
gun, however it is remembered, was a “two minute lapse of sanity,” that 
she says, was a?huge mistake.” 

Regardless of how her apology is interpreted, her agency as an ac¬ 
tivist has been successfully neutralized. When she cancelled a 2006 
cross-country bus tour against the war in Iraq saying it was because she 
“carried too much baggage,” it was clearly a reference to the damage 
her reputation might do to the anti-war cause and a nod to the power 
of character assassination as wielded by the right. 

Jerry Lembcke is a Vietnam veteran, associate professor emeritus at 
College of the Holy Cross, and author of Hanoi Jane: War, Sex, and Fanta¬ 
sies of Betrayal. He thanks Bob Ross for editing and the reference to The 
Dixie Chicks. 


A. .♦ 

The 1970 photograph of Jane Fonda peering through the sight of an 
anti-aircraft gun in Hanoi for defense of the city from U.S. raids is 
what marked her forever by the right-wing as Hanoi Jane. American 
anti-war forces cheered her solidarity. 


Jane Fonda & the 
Anti-Aircraft Gun 

So intense was the air war against 
Vietnam, known as Operation Rolling Thunder, 
that more bomb tonnage was dropped on 
this small nation than the combined total 
expended during World War li. 

These raids contributed heavily to the 
enormous Vietnamese casualties ranging up 
to four million dead, numbers which dwarf 
those suffered by the U.S. invaders. 

It was this aspect of the war which put 
Jane Fonda and other anti-war activists in the 
vicinity of the North Vietnamese anti-aircraft 
gun which was part of the defense of Hanoi 
that John McCain and his flyboys had already 
bombed including dikes holding back the Red 
River. 

That now iconic image is equally seared 
not only in the minds of her haters, but in 
those of the war's opponents as well. 

Her action was heavily applauded in anti¬ 
war circles at the time as representing the 
ultimate opposition to the U.S.'s murderous 
war. Fonda eventually apologized because 
of the pressure from right-wing veterans 
who refuse to face the enormity of their 
own actions and that of the imperial army in 
which they served. She probably had little 
choice whether to apologize if she wanted to 
continue a public career, but still, it was sad to 
see that forced upon her. 

No apologies for celebrating her solidarity 
will be forthcoming from this publication. 
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ERICA WEILAND 


A n enduring image of Vietnam War resistance is men 
burning their draft cards. And, draft resistance played 
a big role in raising the profile of war tax resistance. 
Vietnam era draft resisters like Randy Kehler and Ed 
Hedemann followed up their refusal to fight with a refusal 
to pay for fighting, following the example of World War I 
and II draft and war tax resisters like Ammon Hennacy and 
Wally Nelson. 

Ed Hedemann, who continues his work today with the 
National War Tax Resistance Coordinating Committee 
says, “They tried to draft me during the Vietnam War and 
I refused, then they wanted to draft my taxes and I refused, 
because I don’t see the difference between doing the killing 
myself or paying for someone else to kill.” 

War tax resisters, whether or not they were subject to the 
draft, either maintained a low, untaxable income or simply 
didn’t pay the IRS for some or all of their tax bills. Many 
resisters refused to communicate with the IRS in any way, 
including filing tax returns. Reasons for practicing war tax re¬ 
sistance varied, but often included the desire to not cooperate 
with state violence as a matter of conscience. 

As young men planned draft resistance, those not subject 
to the draft used war tax resistance to show solidarity. Beth 
Seberger told a 2011 conference of the National War Tax Re¬ 
sistance Coordinating Committee how she started resisting: 

“When I told a friend I didn’t feel right about paying the 
IRS because of our country’s involvement in the Vietnam 
War, he said, ‘Then don’t! Haven’t you ever heard of Dorothy 
Day and the Catholic Worker? They don’t pay taxes.’This was 
astounding news to me, and I was ready for it. I had two older 
brothers serving in the Air Force in the war, but I had been 
more influenced by Martin Luther King Jr. and his example 
of nonviolent resistance. I was seeing many young men my 


Beginning during the Vietnam War, the National War Tax Resistance Coordinating 
Committee continues to organize opposition to paying for war. 


age struggling with their consciences over what to do about 
the draft. We women didn’t have that decision to face, but I 
felt paying taxes showed support and actually did give money 
to help carry on the war. The war resisters’tax pie chart in that 
period showed 69 percent of discretionary spending going to 
pay for past, present, or future war expenditures. 69 percent! 
I only owed $18 and change for my 1969 taxes, but I sent a 
letter to IRS with my tax return and no check.” 

War tax resisters during the Vietnam War era faced a wide 
range of consequences for their non-cooperation including 
levies on bank accounts and garnishment of wages, letters and 
visits from IRS agents, lost jobs, seized cars and houses, and 
in a few cases, jail time. 


Hundreds of thousands of people, demonstrating a 
revulsion to the war that was society wide, refused 
to pay their telephone war tax. 

In 1966, Lyndon B. Johnson asked Congress to levy an 
additional tax on telephone bills to fund the military deploy¬ 
ment in Vietnam. Activist Karl Meyer (still a war tax resister, 
and now a founder and member of the cooperative Catholic 
Worker community Nashville Greenlands) wrote the “Hang 
Up On War” pamphlet to encourage resistance to this tele¬ 
phone tax. By the end of the war, it is estimated that as many 
as 250,000-500,000 people had resisted the telephone tax. 

The organization National War Tax Resistance was formed 
in 1969 as a response to the surge in interest in income and 
telephone tax resistance, and at its peak had, 192 chapters. 
War tax resisters also sought support from organizations like 
Peacemakers and War Resisters League. Many resisters gave 
their taxes to alternative funds that redirected the monty to 
community organizations more deserving of financial sup¬ 
port. 

During the length of the war, many prominent individu¬ 
als took up resistance. For example, in 1968, the Writers and 
Editors War Tax Protest took out ads in three publications, 
listing writers and editors who pledged to refuse to pay the 
income tax and/or telephone tax. Signers included Howard 
Zinn, Allen Ginsberg, Grace Paley, Frances Fox Piven, Adri- 
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First Iraq Mutiny 

As War Drags on, will There Be More? 


Mutiny. This word, fearsome to the 
brass of any army (but joyful to anti-war 
activists), was left out of October 2004 
media accounts about a US Army Reserve 
unit whose soldiers refused to deliver 
fuel along a route in Iraq they considered 
too dangerous to travel. 

Eighteen soldiers, including the 
commander of the 343rd Quarter-master 
Company, refused to under-take a fuel 
delivery north of Baghdad in what they 
characterized as a "suicide mission," 
given the frequency of attacks and 
the lack of armor for their unit. The 
commander was relieved of duty with the 
hope that the entire incident could be 
swept under a rug already showing great 
bulges from previous sweepings. 

All armies depend on the 
unquestioning adherence to orders with 
no allowance made for individual or 
subordinate group objection. To do so, 
we are continually told, would jeopardize 
the command authority of any army. 
Military training stresses, perhaps even 
more than fighting skills, the necessity 
to take orders without hesitation. This is 
particularly acute in the US since all of 
its conflicts since World War II involved 
aggressive acts or imperial machinations. 

Throughout the recent Iraq episode, 
the mutiny of the 343rd is routinely 
referred to as "mission refusal," so 
reluctant are the armed forces and 
their compliant corporate media to 
resurrect the specter of Vietnam, where 
such acts almost sunk the army. After 
insisting, "I will not be the first American 
president to preside over a losing war," 
war criminal Richard Nixon began a 
withdrawal; the U.S. military had to get 
out of Southeast Asia before imploding 
under the pressures of desertion and 
insubordination. 

—Walker Lane 

Fifth Estate # 367, Winter 2004-2005 


During the Vietnam War, this publication called for 
the defeat of the U.S. and a victory for those fighting 
the troops of the empire while at the same time 
supporting anti-war GIs and veterans. 

The iconic figure here was 
"Mr. VC," a so-called Viet Cong 
resistance fighter. 


VICTORY FOR THE VIETNAMESE REVOLUTION 

U.S. GET OUT OF VIETNAM NOW 

enne Rich, Helen and Scott Nearing, Kurt Vonnegut, and Philip and Daniel 
Berrigan. 

Noam Chomsky was also a signer of this ad. In a 2011 interview, he said, “I 
organized tax resistance in 1965, with a friend. I kept at it for about ten years. 
I don’t see it as a principle, it’s a tactic. And I felt I had exhausted its potential 
as a tactic right about then, so I stopped.” Many, if not most war tax resisters 
seemed to agree with Chomsky. War tax resistance declined sharply after the 
war ended in 1975, and National War Tax Resistance also folded that year. 

In 1982, the National War Tax Resistance Coordinating Committee was 
formed. Many new resisters during the 1980s took their stand as a result of 
U.S. support of Central American dictatorships in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
El Salvador. There have been surges of war tax resistance during each of the 
wars in which the U.S. has been involved (though records of how many people 
are resisters is hard to come by). 

Those who have kept up their war tax resistance since the Vietnam War or 
who have started it since then tend to see it more as a principle than a tactic. If 
cooperating with the militaristic state during wartime is wrong, then it’s still 
wrong during what passes as peacetime when the military is readying itself 
for the next conflict. 

War tax resistance during the Vietnam War was among the largest expres¬ 
sions of non-cooperation with a violent state, alongside GI resistance, draft 
resistance, and the many mass rallies and protests. Today, war tax resisters 
from a variety of backgrounds and perspectives continue refusing to pay taxes 
to support state violence. 

Erica Weiland is the social media consultant for the National War Tax 
Resistance Coordinating Committee (NWTRCC), nwtrcc.org, although opinions 
expressed here are not official positions of the organization. 
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The Spanish 
Revolution 
70 years later 

And, so we return to Spain. Nearly 70 
years after the people's response to a 
right-wing military uprising, those events 
remain a source of wonder, optimism, 
confusion, strife and tragedy. It was a high 
mark of personal and social possibility 
that has yet to be matched. It was a real 
revolution of everyday life that shattered 
the patterns and relationships created by 
the agencies that constituted a growing 
capitalism. 

Yet it was also a tragedy, comprised of 
millions of individual and interdependent 
tragedies; the curtailment of the 
revolutionary project by brave and 
well respected anarchists in the name 
of realism, what activist and historian 
Jose Peirats called, “a new theology of 
circumstantialism;" the slaughter of 
thousands who attempted to change and 
enrich their lives, by communists and 
their supporters; and a long, slow painful 
retreat relieved only by the individual 
courage of isolated groups of militants 
throughout the world. 

Yes, we return to Spain and always 
will. Not just to "give flowers for the 
fallen," as Pietro Gori writes, but because 
what happened all those years ago still 
resonates with our practice as anarchists 
today. We must also remember that 
despite all of this tragedy, all of this mess, 
so many in Spain touched, if only for a 
moment, a "living Utopia." 

By the mid-1950s, the anarchist 
movement in Spain, based around the 
CNT-FAI, was the largest in the world. 
Formed in 1910, the CNT was a national 
grouping of unions, decentralized to 
avoid state repression, as well as to 
guard against any growth of permanent 
bureaucracy in its organization. 

—Barry Pateman 

Fifth Estate #372, Spring 2006 


—graphic: 
CNT-AIT Lanzarote. 
cntlanzarote. 
wordpress.com. 
Lanzarote is a small 
island in the Canarys 
off the coast of Spain. 



How two Spanish exiles made a revolution real to us b our readers 


The Spanish Revolution, Pura St Federico Arcos, 
St the Fifth Estate 


SYLVIE KASHDAN 


N ext year will mark the eightieth anniversary of the beginning of the 
Spanish Revolution, an event which most of those involved with 
the Fifth Estate only learned of in the 1970s, but one which pro¬ 
foundly contributed to what the paper and the broader anarchist 
milieu have become. 

The ideas and the practices of solidarity and mutual aid learned from the 
Spanish anarchists who lived through that moment taught people at the Fifth 
Estate and many others a lot that shaped who we are now. Knowing people 
like Federico and Pura Arcos, both veterans of the Spanish struggle who lived 
in Windsor, Ontario across the river from Detroit, helped younger anarchists 
think of an anti-authoritarian revolution of everyday life as a real possibility. 

Despite the defeats and tragedies of that revolution, these Spanish anar¬ 
chists witnessed and participated in an actual transformation of social relations, 
and they helped nurture the hope that it could be created again under new 
circumstances. 

The 1936-39 Spanish Revolution is an inspiring event in many ways. It 
provides a multitude of real-life examples of how people can create a classless 
and stateless society, even if only briefly. During that revolution, millions of 
women and men took control of their own lives and organized themselves in 
neighborhood and workplace collectives, both urban and rural. 

This tremendously creative insurgency gained strength in Spain from the 
previous seventy years of anarchist social and educational activities and organi¬ 
zation building, in combination with rural agricultural communal traditions, all 
made more potent by the spontaneous inventiveness of individuals and small 
groups. 

The very important role of women in that revolution continues to reso¬ 
nate with many today. In 1936, groups of women in Madrid and Bar¬ 
celona founded Mujeres Libres (Free Women), an organization dedi¬ 
cated to the liberation of women from their “triple enslavement through 
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ignorance, through the traditional social subordination 
of women, and through their exploitation as workers.” 

During the years of the Revolution, Mujeres Libres in¬ 
volved over 20,000 women and developed an extensive net¬ 
work of activities to help individual women grow, realize 
their potential and fully participate in creating a revolution¬ 
ary anarcho-communitarian society. 

The women in the group were all deeply committed to 
the larger anarchist movement and its goals. But they felt 
that they also needed an organization dedicated to ad¬ 
dressing the specific problems confronting them as women, 
whether in the movement itself or in the larger society. 

Pura Perez Benavent Arcos (1919-1995), companion of 
FE staff member Federico Arcos (1920-2015), was an ac¬ 
tive participant in Mujeres Libres, and was, for those who 
came to know her later, a living connection to the ongoing 
popular resistance to authoritarian domination, and a link to 
the positive self-organized collective activity which flowered 
during the Revolution. 

She helped perpetuate the traditions of anti-authoritari¬ 
an solidarity and resistance for younger anarchists living out¬ 
side the Detroit-Windsor area, as well as those living there. 

Puras father and grandfather were both transport work¬ 
ers and members of the Confederation Nacional delTrabajo 
(National Confederation of Labor, CNT), an anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalist trade union federation. She grew up in Jativa, a vil¬ 
lage near the city of Valencia, hearing discussions about so¬ 
cial injustice, and the need for improving life for all people. 

Although most girls and women in Spain did not go to 
school, or even learn to read and write before the 1930s, 
Pura was very interested in obtaining an education. She 
prevailed on her parents to allow her to attend elementary 
school at the Escuela Moderna (Modern School) with an 
older cousin who was living in her home. 

The Modern Schools were founded in Barcelona by radi¬ 
cal educator Francisco Ferrer whose goal was to “educate 
the working class in a rational, secular and non-coercive set¬ 
ting.” In the Escuela Moderna, students were not forced to 
memorize lessons, but learned by pursuing their interests. 

Pura went to work at age thirteen to contribute to her 
family’s income, but was able to continue her education in 
the evening at the Escuela Natura, a rationalist school mod¬ 
eled on the modern schools. In that* school she met other 
young people who were concerned about social issues and 
became involved in the anarchist movement. 

Later, Pura participated in the Ateneo Libertario, an an¬ 
archist storefront school and cultural center in Barcelona, 
where she first met Federico. 

In 1936, she became very active in the local federation 
of the Barcelona Mujeres Libres and was a member of the 
organizations national sub-committee. 

From 1936 through 1939, she participated in branches of 
the CNT, FAI (Federacion Anarquista Iberica, the Iberian 
Anarchist Federation) and the Federacion Iberica de juven- 
tudes libertarias (the anarchist youth organization), often 



Federico b Pura 
Arcos probably in 
Barcelona in the late 
1930s. 


For a related 
online-only article 
by David Watson, 
visit fifthestate. 
organd search for 
"Remembering 
Federico Arcos." 


serving as recording secretary during meetings. 

When the opportunity arose to teach children at one of 
the rural collectives inTabernes de Valldigna, south of Valen¬ 
cia, Pura eagerly accepted. 

As she and Federico both described it, life in such collec¬ 
tives was like a big family with fulfilling experiences, where 
people were devoted to each other and to their ideals. 

When the Revolution was crushed by the fascists in 1939, 
Pura chose not to flee the country, but went into hiding. 
Later, she moved back to Barcelona with her family, living 
secretly with them for two years. If the fascists had found 
her, she would have been one more in the long list of those 
executed by the Franco regime. 

In 1959, Pura emigrated to Canada with their young 
daughter to join Federico. There she learned English, worked 
as a nurse s aid, and collaborated by correspondence with the 
libertarian press, particularly the Boletm de Mujeres Libres 
(edited in London from 1963 to 1977), and with the maga¬ 
zine Mujeres Libertarias (Anarchist Women), until its demise 
in 1993. She supported Canadian womens and peace groups 
as well. 

At a crowded memorial to Pura in 1995, FE staff member 
Marilynn Rashid observed: “As all their friends knew, Pura 
always tempered Federicos romantic memories of the Span¬ 
ish Revolution with her very sharp, opinionated realism. 

“Pura was a woman who, because of her Involvement in 
the Mujeres Libres and the Anarchist cooperatives, knew all 
about the potential for true liberation and for sexual equality. 
And so she knew and understood, too, the frustrations we 
all experience. . .the failure of those projects to achieve the 
expectations we have for them. 

“Federico, for example, would describe with his character¬ 
istic fervor a meeting of the anarchists with [Spanish militia 
leader] Durruti, and Pura would remind us of the women in 
the back rooms working and cooking to feed all the men. One 
story did not negate the other: rather, each enriched the other 
and made us understand the complexity of that time.” 


Sylvie Kashdan is a Fifth Estate editorial group member. 
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Gathering of Libertarian Inf rastructures 

in Catalunya 


oordinating 
a Gift Economy 

PG 

O n October 17 and 18,2015, anarchists in the small Catalan city of Man- 
resa held the first Gathering of Libertarian Infrastructures. Outside of 
English speaking North America, libertarian is a synonym for anarchist. 
The event was the result of over a year of informal debates and longer 
collective processes in which comrades sought the ideal forms of coordination 
and organization, and the best methods for spreading anarchist ideas and prac¬ 
tices. 

Specifically, the initiative reflects a sentiment that there is a lack of creative 
or constructive projects that put anarchist relations in practice, support and am¬ 
plify the struggle, and utilize anarchist methods to respond to the needs of daily 
life. In fact, as the call-out for the gathering states, Catalunya boasts an unusu¬ 
ally high number of projects that embark in such a direction, but such projects 
quickly become divorced from other aspects of the struggle. 

We know what often happens. Cooperatives and projects for a solidaristic 
economy end up in self-exploitation or even transform into capitalist businesses 
with an alternative character. Projects that fail due to exhaustion fall into a pro- 
ductivist logic, or collapse under the imposed need to pay rent. 

Projects that little by little distance themselves from the struggle as they 
come to inhabit a reality different from that of those comrades who remain “in 
the streets.” Projects that limit themselves to a legalistic path in order to avoid 
repression and the significant loss of energy and material that such repression 
brings. Or, projects that, even as they evade capitalist dynamics, condemn them¬ 
selves to self-isolation in their search for self-sufficiency. 

Other comrades, often the youngest and most active, develop an idea of strug¬ 
gle centered on abstract and combative activities, such as writing and debating, 
protest, and sabotage, all of which are vital, but are by themselves incomplete. 
Thus, the constructive part of the struggle is divorced and distanced from prac- 


Catalunya dark region, upper right 



Typically rendered Catalonia in English, 
Catalunya is a Mediterranean country 
stretching from the eastern Pyrenees to the 
delta of the Ebro river, primarily under the 
dominion of the Spanish state. Its capital and 
most well known city is Barcelona, where the 
Spanish Revolution began in 1936 is about 
60km from Manresa where the conference 
was held. 


tices of collective self-defense, propaganda, 
and theorization. In the end, all of us are 
weakened. 

This is a predictable dynamic. Capital¬ 
ism always offers us tools for “achieving our 
dreams” and realizing any and all creative 
projects, but they are tools that reconduct 
us towards mercantile and productive rela¬ 
tions. Democracy will also give us permis¬ 
sion for nearly any initiative, but with regu¬ 
lations and conditions that will not allow 
us to step out of the game that the powerful 
control so easily. 

The past few years in Catalunya, and 
across the Spanish state in general, have 
seen a number of organizational initiatives. 
This initiative is different insofar as it does 
not pretend to create a political organiza¬ 
tion or a space that serves as people s pri¬ 
mary political affiliation. 

On the contrary, the proposal is for a 

In Catalunya, which was 
the heart of the Spanish 
Revolution, anarchists again 
are creating structures that 
reflect the vision of a new 

world 

practical organization with a minimalist 
structure. In terms of its practicality, the 
initiative rejects the “if you build it, they 
will come” approach, arguing instead that 
all proposals for organization should be 
met with the question, “organize what?” to 
ensure they are “based on a concrete need to 
foment more coordination among projects 
that already exist, that have already devel¬ 
oped their practices and chosen their paths.” 

In terms of its minimalism, the gather¬ 
ing was first proposed as La Coordinadora 
de Infraestructures Llibertaries, or Coor¬ 
dinating Body of Libertarian Infrastruc¬ 
tures, but at the first gathering the name 
was changed to “Trobada” (Gathering, 
Encounter), to reflect that it is primarily 
a space of encounter in which both formal 
and informal networks, structures, and ini¬ 
tiatives can arise. 

As the call-out states, “No group or in¬ 
dividual will have to participate in struc- 
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tures that do not directly respond to their own organizational 
needs.” 

In English as well as in Catalan, “infrastructure” usually 
refers to typically state-organized structures such as high¬ 
ways or powerlines that serve as a necessary foundation to the 
means of production and the apparatuses of state authority. 

In recent years in Catalunya, it has come to take on a dif¬ 
ferent meaning in relation to the anarchist movement, as can 
be witnessed in the inclusion of such projects as radios, clin¬ 
ics, and gardens in the category of infrastructure. 

Perhaps the new usage is in fact close to the literal mean¬ 
ing, given that anarchy is, in a way, the World Turned Upside 
Down. A radical take on anarchism, at least, does not seek to 
manage the preexisting means of production and apparatuses 
of authority. 

Our infrastructures are those projects that constitute a 
necessary foundation for the social relations we wish to cre¬ 
ate, and a support for our struggle, which, if successful, would 
radically transform or destroy what for capitalism is consid¬ 
ered to be infrastructure. 

Given that the recent proliferation of new organizations 
in Catalunya, and new failures, has led to a climate of cyni¬ 
cism, the level of participation in the gathering came as a 
surprise. 

A round 70 people from 45 different projects turned 
out, from all the provinces of Catalunya and beyond, 
from city, town, and countryside. The projects came 
from the fields of free education, rural self-sufficiency 
and ecological farming, pirate radios and propaganda, 
printers and publishers, self-organized medicine and health¬ 
care, artisanal crafts, carpentry and metal workshops, liber¬ 
ated and open-source technology workshops, internet plat¬ 
forms, and more. 

One of the objectives of the gathering was to transform 
the dominant mode of meetings and encounters in a way that 
reflects the social relations we want to foster. Aside from de¬ 
bates (on the concept of the gift economy and on the idea of 
using our projects to counter the results of austerity), people 
also came together in diverse spaces: a decentralized and in¬ 
formal space for weaving networks, a space for workshops 
of artisanal and other skills, moments for communal work 
and moments for play and games. The activities of care—the 
kitchen and the childrens space—were in central, visible lo¬ 
cations and were staffed collectively. 

Money was not present during the gathering; on the con¬ 
trary everything was shared as a gift, and the few costs for the 
preparation were assumed by everyone via a donation jar and 
a visible list of expenses, which were removed as soon as the 
minor debts were repaid. There was a gifts table where people 
from varied projects left samples of what they make, from 
books and pamphlets to homemade remedies to vegetables 
from the garden. 

After a night of healthy partying, on Sunday morning 
thirty people worked shoulder to shoulder to fix up new 


New technologies make us 
progressively stupider and more dependent 


spaces in La Ruda (the anarchist athenium in Manresa where 
the gathering was held). The purpose of putting aside time 
for communal labor was to take advantage of the collective 
force of all the people present and to get to know one another 
in a non-intellectual space. 

Emphasis was also placed on the question of reskilling 
and artisanal techniques. The pertinent analysis holds that 
capitalism currently trains us only in the skills necessary for 
increasingly absurd jobs, skills that are useless for the self¬ 
organization of survival, whereas useful skills and artisanal 
crafts are disappearing. 

N ’ew technologies make us progressively stupider and 
more dependent, meaning that our values of mutual 
aid, solidarity, and self-organization rarely go beyond a 
superficial, abstract plane. As such, the gathering con¬ 
stitutes an attempt to visibilize and encourage those projects 
that recover skills such as healing, carpentry, agriculture, and 
more. 

And perhaps most centrally, the initiative marks a strate¬ 
gic decision to encourage a gift economy, so that such proj¬ 
ects will not perpetually have to support themselves within a 
capitalist market or with alternative currencies that still per¬ 
petuate a quantitative and productivist logic. 

As one text distributed at the gathering states, the gift 
economy is that which most closely approaches anarchist 
ideals, and it is one we still practice in our intimate spaces. 
Yet in general anarchists have not made a concerted effort 
to spread the relationships and practices based in reciprocity 
and a true communal feeling, necessary to enable such an 
economy, meaning that the only alternatives are the coopera¬ 
tives and alternative currencies that never seem to leave the 
capitalist orbit. 

Participants set themselves the objective of holding a 
gathering twice a year. Now, the main question is whether 
the contacts that were made will be used to strengthen indi¬ 
vidual projects in the intervening months, whether the initia¬ 
tive will be able to continue despite the repression that has 
fallen, again, upon the anarchist movement in Catalunya, or 
whether it will fall victim to the exhaustion, the immediacy, 
and the loss of strategic perspective that such repression of¬ 
ten causes. 

Will this space of coordination be able to overcome the 
divide between the constructive and the destructive, the 
practical and the abstract, and enable these projects to serve 
as seeds of anarchy that support people in their daily life, 
amplify the struggle, and spread anarchist practices at a time 
when new political parties are again trying to seduce people 
with easy solutions? 

PG is an anarchist living in Catalunya. 















to the Working Class? 

Has capitalism absorbed the proletariat to the point where it no longer represents a threat? 


JONNY BALL 

S ome might have thought that the collapse of the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states, along with 
the abandonment of socialist economics across less 
industrialized countries would have sounded the 
death knell of Marxism. But Marx’s loyal tribe are 
keen to regurgitate his mantras at any available opportunity. 

Perhaps the problem isn’t so much with Mar xism as with 
Mar xists. Some cling like limpets to the memory of the USSR 
and other self-proclaimed communist states as the model for 
a workers paradise. Despite the utterly discredited and de¬ 
formed forms of socialism practiced there, they indulge in a 
gross idolatry of former comrades from Stalin to Mao to Kim 
II Sung, utterly convinced of their divine benevolence. 

All blame is laid on capitalist propaganda that engages in 
fabrications, distortions, and hyperbole in an effort to under¬ 
mine the grand Marxist ideal. Everything from the gulag to 
the Great Leap Forward is either denied as an invention of 
the CIA or justified as a necessary step on the glorious path 
to communism. 

The hard-line left faced an existential crisis with their faith 
and their ideology seemingly in tatters after working-class 
people in socialist states marched against their rulers, the 
self-proclaimed vanguard of the proletariat. Many of their ilk 
abandoned Marxism altogether, embracing social-democratic 
politics, or pragmatically toning down their orthodox rheto¬ 
ric on revolution and replacing it with reform, market social¬ 
ism, “Socialism with Chinese Characteristics,” compromising 
principle for realism and working for what at best amounts to 
state-managed capitalism. 

When it comes to interpreting Marx’s legacy, rejecting the 
positions on both sides of the ideological divide is the only 
option. 

T he 20th century’s failed experiments in revolutionary 
socialism produced some of history’s most brutal police 
states and centralized bureaucratic behemoths. Marx’s Jaco¬ 
binism, his unyielding belief in the transformative power of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat that would, inevitably, “wither 
away,” instead gave impetus to an anti-democratic and au¬ 
thoritarian nightmare. 

State-ownership and centralized management of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange did not fos¬ 
ter a workers’ utopia. Command economics did not lead to 
paradise. But this should not engender a capitalist triumph¬ 
alism or neoliberal circle jerk. The myth that a free market 


and a free people go hand in hand is confounded daily in the 
sweatshops of despotic regimes all over the world. 

The world and capitalism has changed a lot since Marx’s 
heyday. What he and Engels witnessed first-hand was the 
dog-eat-dog depravity of inchoate, laissez-faire industrial 
capital. 

The fetid slums of new industrial towns of Victorian Eng¬ 
land, fed by a mass influx of former agricultural or cottage in¬ 
dustry labor from rural and semi-rural areas, were at the point 
of collapsing under their own weight of filth, poverty, disease 
and deprivation. With workers at the mercy of the market’s 
volatile fluctuations, unemployment meant starvation and be¬ 
ing at work was scarcely better, with every waking hour spent 
earning just enough to avoid the workhouses or poorhouses. 

B ut Marx failed to foresee the adaptability of the free mar¬ 
ket system. He misjudged the trajectory of capitalism’s 
evolution. His supposition was that the desire of employers to 
increase their rate of profit, by cutting labor costs and main¬ 
taining competitive prices, would lead to the immiseration of 
the proletariat and cyclical crises of overproduction, and thus 
to inevitable class conflict between bourgeois and proletar¬ 
ians, which was to be resolved by the victory of socialism. 

The Marxist axiom of the proletariat as the sole revolu¬ 
tionary class, the agent for a new communist future, looked 
less appropriate after the widespread adoption (at least in 
the industrialized world) of a social-democratic, paternalistic 
capitalism which all but guaranteed a standard of living of 
which Marx’s 19th century workers could only have dreamed. 
In fact, in enjoying the rewards of this consumertopia, many 
of the “workers of the world” seem to be united only in their 
mutual appreciation of shopping and reality TV. 

Situationist Raoul Vaneigem eloquently described con¬ 
sumer-capitalism as, “A democratic monarchy: Equality 
before consumption. . .freedom through consumption. The 
dictatorship of consumer goods. . .recognizes only differ¬ 
ences of quantity between values and between people. The 
distance between those who possess a lot and those who pos¬ 
sess a small but ever-increasing amount is not changed; but 
the intermediate stages have multiplied, and have, so to speak, 
brought the two extremes, rulers and ruled, closer to the same 
level of mediocrity. To be rich nowadays means to possess a 
large number of poor objects.” 

Rather than the separation of the world into two great 
hostile camps, one growing fat off the blood, sweat and tears 
of the more numerous other, in the wealthiest nation-states 
where industrialization occurred during the nineteenth and 












twentieth centuries a sort of historic compromise has been 
reached; the embourgeoisement of many workers and their co¬ 
option into the fold of capitalism. 

N o longer is there a direct threat to capitalism from 
organized labor or political parties. Democracy and 
elections are a side-show in which supposedly com¬ 
peting elites vie for power to implement nominally differ¬ 
ent versions of essentially the same plutocratic racket. In the 
middle of the twentieth century, in response to a strong work¬ 
ers’ movement, concessions in the form of welfare, legislation 
on wages and hours, universal education, and healthcare, etc., 
were granted to a restive, combative working class, sick from 
two world wars and a worldwide depression, unwilling to see 
a return to business as usual. 

Everything needed to change so that everything could stay 
the same. 

As anarchist theorist Murray Bookchin put it, “The sys¬ 
tem does not abolish the traditional forms of class struggle 
but manages to contain it, using its immense technological 
resources to assimilate the most strategic sections of the work¬ 
ing class.” It has certainly succeeded in preventing mass, wide¬ 
spread revolt so far. 

However, since the 2008 banking collapse and the sub¬ 
sequent Great Recession, capitalist governments around the 
world have been sure not to let a good crisis go to waste, using 
their own transfer of private debt into public hands, the bank 
bailouts, as an excuse to run roughshod over the welfare settle¬ 
ment, imposing a program of austerity on those who did not 
cause the downturn while allowing those responsible to grow 
richer by the day. 

The worldwide crisis, rather than shaking the foundations 


of the neoliberal model, has reinvigorated the economics of 
the free market right-wing as they attempt to slash the state 
to a size not seen since the 1930s. In the midst of economic 
chaos, a new sub-strata has emerged that could be seen as the 
extreme counterweight to the decadence of the international 
financial elite, suffering a combination of poverty wages, irreg¬ 
ular hours and short-term, casualized, zero-hour contracts— 
the precariat. 

S ections of the working class are being pauperized by yet 
another restructuring of the class system and by a new 
rebalancing of forces which the capitalist system in its 
seemingly boundless ability to evolve and react to new pres¬ 
sures, is exploiting to the full. 

The image of the idealized worker which used to adorn 
propaganda throughout the socialist world was tantamount 
to a gross fetishization of labor. But, the virtually obsolescent 
workers of old, the archaic macho factory workers stepping 
boldly towards a new future, are an anachronism in a world of 
post-industrial, post-Fordist advanced capitalism deriving its 
profits from financial services, retail and cognitive work. 

Marxists hailed “heroes of socialist labor,” glorified Tay- 
lorist “scientific management,” assembly line production, and 
awarded the eponymous Stakhanovite Soviet workers with 
special privileges and medals. They romanticized the dull rou¬ 
tine of alienated work and with it, to use Marx’s insight, the 
forced extraction of surplus value from the proletariat, which 
in essence is the same in either system of capitalist or socialist 
accumulation. 

Contrary to the declarations of state socialists everywhere, 

the drudgery of alienated labor isn’t assuaged by government 

Continued on Page 44 

















—from “Stopping the Industrial Hydra: Revolution Against the Megamachine” 

Limitations of Leftism 

DAVID WATSON (writing as George Bradford) 


The article from which this excerpt is taken, "Stopping the 
Industrial Hydra: Revolution Against the Megamachine," ap¬ 
peared in our Winter 1990 issue. It provides analyses of the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill of March 1989 from the standpoint of a 
global criticism of industrial capitalist society. 

The Valdez was the source of the worst oil spill to that 
date in U.S. history, spilling eleven million gallons into 
Alaska's Prince William Sound, where it ran aground. 

Bradford's article deals with global economics, disaster as 
an essential part of the functioning of industrial capitalism, 
and the necessity of individual and collective revolt against 
the megamachine. The excerpt details the absolute failure of 
the authoritarian left to solve, or even understand, the root 
problems inherent in modern industrialized civilization. 

The complete article is available at fifthestate.org; search 
in the Archive in issue #333, Winter 1990. 


D espite numerous insights into commodities and 
the market economy, the left historically has al¬ 
ways embraced the industrial, energy-intensive 
system originally generated by private capitalism 
as a progressive force that would lay the basis for a free and 
abundant society. 

According to this schema, humanity has always lacked the 
technological basis for freedom that industrial capitalism, for 
all its negative aspects, would create. Once that basis was laid, 
a revolution would usher in communism (or a “post-scarcity” 
society) using many of the wonders of technology that were 
capitalisms “progressive” legacy. Presently, capitalism has al¬ 
legedly outlived its progressive role and now functions as a 
brake on genuine development. 

Hence, it is the role of the left to rationalize, modernize, 
and ultimately humanize the industrial environment through 
socialization, collectivization and participatory management 
of mass technics. In fact, in societies where the bourgeois 
class was incapable of creating the basic structures of capi- 
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talism—urban-industrial-energy development, mass production of consumer 
goods, mass communications, state centralization, etc.—the left, through na¬ 
tional revolution and state-managed economies, fulfilled the historic mission 
of the bourgeoisie. 

I n the leftist model (shared by leninist and social democratic marxists, as 
well as by anarcho-syndicalists and even social ecologists), the real pro¬ 
gressive promise of industrialization and mechanization is being thwarted by 
private capitalism and state socialism. But under the collective management 
of the workers, the industrial apparatus and the entire society can be admin¬ 
istered safely and democratically. 

According to this view, present dangers and disasters do not flow from 
contradictions inherent in mass technics (a view considered to reflect the 
mistake of “technological determinism”), but rather from capitalist greed or 
bourgeois mismanagement—not from the “forces of production” (to use the 
marxist terminology) but from the separate “relations of production.” 

The left, blinded by a focus on what are seen as purely economic relations, 
challenges only the forms and not the material, cultural and subjective content 
of modern industrialism. It fails to examine the view—one it shares with bour¬ 
geois liberalism—that human freedom is based necessarily on a material plen¬ 
itude of goods and services. Parroting their prophet, marxists argue that the 
“appropriation” by the workers of the “instruments of production” represents 
“the development of a totality of capacities in the individuals themselves.” 

Conquest of the “realm of necessity” (read: conquest of nature) will usher 
in the “realm of freedom.” In this view, the material development of industrial 
society (the “productive forces”) will make possible the abolition of the divi¬ 
sion of labor; “the domination of circumstances and chance over individuals” 
will be replaced “by the domination of individuals over chance and necessity” 
(Marx and Engels, The German Ideology). 

M astery of nature by means of workers councils and scientific manage¬ 
ment will put an end to oil spills, [or, so the argument goes]. Thus, if 
mass technics confront the workers as an alien power, it is because the appa¬ 
ratus is controlled by the capitalist ruling class, not because such technics are 
themselves uncontrollable. 

This ideology, accompanied usually by fantasies of global computer net¬ 
works and the complete automation of all onerous tasks (machines making 
machines making machines to strip-mine the coal and drill the oil and manu¬ 
facture the plastics, etc.), cannot understand either the necessity for strict and 
vast compartmentalization of tasks and expertise, or the resulting social opac¬ 
ity and stratification and the impossibility of making coherent decisions in 
such a context. 

Unforeseen consequences, be they local or global, social or ecological, are 
discounted along with the inevitable errors, miscalculations, and disasters. 
Technological decisions implying massive intervention into nature are treated 
as mere logic problems or technical puzzles which workers can solve through 
their computer networks. 

Such a view, rooted in the nineteenth century technological and scien¬ 
tific optimism that the workers’ movement shared with the bourgeoisie, 
does not recognize the matrix of forces that has now come to character¬ 
ize modern civilization—the convergence of commodity relations, mass 
communications, urbanization and mass technics, along with the rise of 
interlocking, rival nuclear-cybernetic states into a global megamachine. 

David Watson is the author of Beyond Bookchin: Preface for a Future Social Ecology 
(1996), copies of which he will donate to anyone willing to ship them to Rojava; and 
Against the Megamachine (1997), from which this essay is excerpted. 
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What is Capital? 


Let us give a brief definition of the 
way in which Capital or capitalism is used 
in articles in the Fifth Estate : Capital is 
based on wage-labor, the production and 
exchange of commodities, with an agency 
above the working class extracting 
surplus value (profits) from the value 
of goods and services produced, and 
then re-investing a portion back into the 
enterprise. 

This process originally involved an 
easily definable class of producers (the 
workers) and a parasitical class of owners 
and bosses who only collected profits but 
did no labor. 

However, the development of Capital 
in the 20th century has allowed for 
forms that preclude the individual 
ownership of property yet maintain all 
the relationships of Capital except that 
the state acquires the functions originally 
attributed to individual owners or 
corporations. 

Statification of Capital, with its most 
obvious manifestation in the nation states 
claiming to be "socialist," continues the 
development of Capital all the while 
using the language of mystification, i.e., 
workers' state, People's Republic, etc. 

Also, the blatant police-state, 
authoritarian rule of the Communist Party 
in each "socialist" nation with everything 
from the economy to art and the media 
controlled by the party elite, make a 
mockery of the true democracy and free 
association which authentic communism 
will be. 

Capital is a world-wide system that 
prevails in all nations including the Soviet 
Union, China, Cuba, North Vietnam, North 
Korea and the rest. 

We cast our lot with the workers' 
movements that struggle every day to 
topple Capital in all of its forms, but the 
American epigones of Mao, Kim, Hoxha 
and Brezhnev line up with the forces of 
counter-revolution, all the while slogans 
of the revolution drip from their lips. 

Fifth Estate #266, September, 1975 
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An Anarchist Cookbook That Actually Has Recipes! 

The old bomb making guide is replaced by one that lives up to its title 


The Anarchist Cookbook 

Keith McHenry, with Chaz Bufe 
Introduction by Chris Hedges, 2015 
See Sharp Press, 154 pp. 


PETER WERBE 

I ts unfortunate that the 
best selling book with 
the word anarchist 
in the title is a terri¬ 
bly flawed bomb- and 
drug-making manual. 

The original Anarchist 
Cookbook was first published 
in 1971, compiled by William 
Powell, then a 19-year-old 
living in New York City. 

Powell writes in a 2013 
London Guardian essay re 
printed in the current non¬ 
bomb-making version, that 
his motivation was simple: “I 
was being actively pursued by 
the U.S. military, who seemed 
single-mindedly determined 
to send me to fight, and possi¬ 
bly die, in Vietnam. I wanted 
to publish something that would express 
my anger.” 

Powell, now filled with regret about 
how its been used and who never held 
copyright to the book, pleads with the 
current publisher to let it “quickly and 
quietly go out of print.” However, having 
sold over two million copies, it is doubt¬ 
ful this will happen. 

F or most of its readers, the original 
book undoubtedly acted as a reposi¬ 
tory of revenge fantasies for destroying 
ones enemies,but never put to use.There 
have reportedly been several cases of in¬ 
juries caused by its misdirected explosive 
instructions, although there were revi¬ 
sions made in 2003 by the current pub¬ 
lisher to fix its errors. 

Has the book caused actual harm? 

A 2013 NBC News account reports 
it is linked to “Croatian radicals who 


bombed Grand Central Terminal and 
hijacked a TWA flight in 1976; the 
Puerto Rican separatists who bombed 
FBI headquarters in 1981; Thomas 
Spinks, who led a group that bombed 
10 abortion clinics in the 1980s; Timo¬ 
thy McVeigh, who bombed the Alfred 
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P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklaho¬ 
ma City in 1995; the Columbine High 
School shooters of 1999; and the 2005 
London public transport bombers.” 

The book has also been tied to Ari¬ 
zona shooter Jared Loughner, the Bos¬ 
ton Marathon bombers, and at least a 
half dozen alleged terrorists and school 
shooters. These are all connections made 
by police agencies, but there isn't any 
particular reason to doubt their accuracy. 

In other words, this is a text with a 
pretty ugly history and bearing contents 
that shouldn’t be associated with modern 
anarchist thought. 

T he original edition is equally worth¬ 
less when defining the philosophy 
announced on its cover. It contains a 
“Prefatory Note On Anarchism Today,” 
by a shadowy, probably pseudonymic, 
P.M. Bergman, who knows a lot about 


radical history but approvingly quotes 
Lenin and finishes by stating, “Anar¬ 
chism, Marxism, Leninism, Maoism 
. . .they are all the real and concrete Re- 
fhsal...” 

This new edition (in part, an actual 
book of recipes for feeding people!) 

could have functioned as 
a much needed correction 
to the original if the text 
had been left to its main 
author, Keith McHenry. 

As the founder of 
Food Not Bombs (FNB), 
McHenry has cooked for 
and shared food with the 
hungry for 35 years and 
arrested almost 100 times 
for his efforts. 

Instead of instruc¬ 
tions for manufacturing 
drugs, creating explosives 
and booby traps, this new 
version of The Anarchist 
Cookbook has chapters 
about “Recipes for Social 
Change” including ones 
on boycotts, blockades, 
demonstrations, occupations. 

Another section titled, “Basic Steps 
to Effective Organizing,” comments on 
affinity groups, public outreach, tours, 
meetings, and other suggestions for 
making anarchism “the real and con¬ 
crete Refusal,” but also for building the 
infrastructure of a movement and a new 
society. 

A ll are non-violent in keeping with 
McHenry’s and FNB’s basic philos¬ 
ophy. There is no need to agree with his 
every suggestion for revolt, but we also 
shouldn’t have to re-invent the wheel 
each time organizing is undertaken. 

And, yes, the food and how to prepare 
it is here with recipes for large and small 
groups with “conscious eating” anchor¬ 
ing the vegan preparations. 

The book’s problems begin with its 
inclusion of an introduction by Chris 
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Hope Among the Ruins 

John Zerzan s new collection of essays on 
civilization 


Why Hope? The Stand Against Civilization 

John Zerzan; introduction by Lang Gore 
Feral House, 2015,136 pp. 

RUHE 


Hedges. The former New York Times war correspondent 
is properly reviled by many anarchists for his notoriously 
inappropriate 2012 op-ed piece, “The Cancer in Occu¬ 
py,” criticizing the role of the Black Bloc during the 2011 
Occupy Movement. 

Although Hedges makes nice noises about anar¬ 
chism, saying it is “about steadfast defiance,” he grounds 
his view of it in the ideas of French philosopher, Julien 
Benda, who expressed admiration for “classical civiliza¬ 
tion, and the internationalism of traditional Christian- 

• , Y) 

ity. 

Since the new edition is a book about actual anar¬ 
chism, couldn’t the publisher find an actual anarchist to 
write the introduction? Hedges is featured in an online 
video available on his Truthdig web site entitled, “What 
It Truly Means to Be a Socialist.” Perhaps they could 
have found an anarchist woman, a youth, or a person of 
color, so the book wouldn’t be wall-to-wall, old white 
guys. 

And, if anarchism is about “steadfast defiance,” as 
Hedges avers, wouldn’t that include the Black Bloc? 

Certainly not for Chaz Bufe, See Sharp Press pub¬ 
lisher and a contributing writer to this volume. Bufe 
spoils McHenry’s generous text by reprinting his super¬ 
cilious, “Anarchism: What It Is & What It Isn’t,” essay 
which previously appeared in Frank Fernandez’s other¬ 
wise excellent, Cuban Anarchism: The History of a Move¬ 
ment\ published by See Sharp in 2001. 

Attempts by blowhards like the late anarchist theo¬ 
rist Murray Bookchin and cranky Fred Woodworth, 
editor of The Match , to define anarchism don’t come off 
any better when Bufe tries. For instance, he starts with 
“what anarchism isn’t” making sectarian claims stating 
that primitivism and individualism are not part of the 
anarchist tradition. 

All of us probably have a personal list of “what is” 
and “what isn’t,” but history shows that revolution of¬ 
ten comes from unexpected sources and these guys leave 
no room for anything other than what conforms to their 
narrow view, and that’s usually nothing and nobody. 

The new Anarchist Cookbook also reprints a rather tired 
1979 essay, “You Can’t Blow Up A Social Relationship,” 
the inclusion of which is rather strange since the book is 
dedicated to a Guy Fawkes mask, the one made popular 
in the 2005 movie, Vfor Vendetta. The massive contradic¬ 
tion here is that Fawkes and his Catholic, anti-demo¬ 
cratic cohorts were, indeed, trying to blow up a social re¬ 
lationship by destroying the English Parliament in 1605! 

Overall, the book contains practical information use¬ 
ful to anarchist organizing if one ignores Hedges and 
Bufe. The FNB recipes make me hungry and are a re¬ 
minder that I should show up occasionally in Detroit’s 
Cass Park to help share food with the “Sundays with 
Friends and Forgotten Workers” bi-weekly program 
hosted by the Wobbly Kitchen. 


J ohn Zerzan’s latest book, Why Hope? The Stand Against Civi¬ 
lization , continues his ongoing critique of civilization and its 
consequences. The collection of essays—many of which origi¬ 
nally appeared in Fifth Estate and other anarchist publications 
during the past few years—explore familiar topics: the origins 
of civilization, the techno-culture, industrialism, the Left, and 
collapse. 

Despite its relatively slim size, Why Hope? covers a lot of 
ground. It’s divided into three sections containing multiple es¬ 
says each. 

The “Origins” essays explore the origins of civilization, “Situ¬ 
ations” looks at the contemporary era, and “Inspirations” focuses 
on non-humans and the natural world. 

Among the standouts are “Numb and Number,”which origi¬ 
nally appeared in these pages, where the author does an excel¬ 
lent job of exploring how numbers and mathematics work to 
quantify the natural world. He further builds on this concept, 
arguing that numbers and counting are necessary to run hierar¬ 
chical society. The essay moves skillfully between the present era 
and the history of mathematics, weaving together a surprisingly 
interesting argument. 

Similarly, in “Origins of the One Percent: The Bronze Age,” 
Zerzan examines Ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt to show 
how the domestication that began in the Neolithic era was in¬ 
creasingly institutionalized and expanded during the Bronze 
Age. He argues that developments during the Bronze Age in- 
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eluding urbanization and class helped to an¬ 
chor domestication. Drawing parallels to the 
contemporary era, he writes that these early 
civilizations took on a totalizing and techno¬ 
logical vision that ushered in an early age of 
mass society. 

Other pieces such as “Next Nature?” and 
“Faster! The Age of Acceleration” expand on 
Zerzans long-running critique of technology. 
Criticisms of post-modernism and Marxist 
thinkers also appear frequently, as does Zer¬ 
zans desire to live in a face-to-face band so¬ 
ciety rather than the electronically mediated 
mass society of today. 

Based on the title of the collection, I ex¬ 
pected to see Zerzan build on his critique of 
nihilism and egoism. Listeners of his weekly 
Eugene-based Anarchy Radio program are fa¬ 
miliar with his ongoing critiques of nihilism 
and hopelessness and its presence in the anar¬ 
chist milieu. 

Unfortunately, the title essay, “Why Hope?,” 
appears at the very end of the book and is only 
two pages, giving little space to develop the ar¬ 
gument. A more nuanced and stronger piece 
would have been a great addition to not only 
this book, but the debate as a whole. Instead, 
the reader gets just brief references to the argu¬ 
ment throughout his essays. 

Aside from the title essay, the clearest state¬ 
ment appears within an interview with the 
author contained in this volume, where he 
states, “I am hopeful because I see the energy 
of resistance alive in many places.” This sense 
of hopefulness is also on display when Zerzan 
writes about other topics such as animals and 
consciousness, suggesting there is hope to be 
found in what cannot be “known” and quanti¬ 
fied scientifically. Despite this, a more substan¬ 
tive discussion is notably lacking in the text. 

The essays in Why Hope? are consistent with 
Zerzan’s output over the years, offering a mix 
of new insights and expansions on previously 
articulated ideas. There is nothing particularly 
groundbreaking in this collection, but his es¬ 
says are consistently thought-provoking, there¬ 
by assuring that both longtime readers and 
newcomers will find something of value in this 
collection. 

It is in some ways a predictable collection, 
but perhaps that is to be expected given that 
civilization continues to develop. Zerzan has 
always been an able critic of civilization and 
Why Hope? shows his thought continuing to 
evolve. 



How the Orange Alternative, a band of 
surrealist provocateurs, helped bring down 
Poland's Communist government in the 1980 s 


Lives of the Orange Men 

Major Waldemar Fydrych, edited by Gavin Grindon, 
translated by David French, with an introduction by the Yes Men 
Minor Compositions/Autonomedia, 2014, 330 pp. 

RONSAKOLSKY 


W hile many historically-minded radicals are familiar with 
the imaginative counter-cultural actions undertaken by the 
Dutch Provos in the 1960s, the Orange Alternatives sub¬ 
versive cultural resistance tactics emanating from Poland in 
the 1980s are less well known. 

The Orange Alternative was a popular uprising that specifically used 
the marker of surrealism to subvert the spectacle of Soviet bloc commu¬ 
nism. This book is a biographical history of the Orange Alternative as seen 
through the eyes of arch trickster/provocateur Major Waldemar Fydrych. 

Presented here in its first English language edition, it thoughtfully in¬ 
cludes contextual footnotes to Orange Alternative initiatives and such es¬ 
sential appendices as a reprint of their “Manifesto of Socialist Surrealism.” 
Stylistically, Fydrychs text offers us an intentionally absurdist cross between 
an official Communist Party biography of duly anointed “socialist heroes” 
and a Catholic hagiography of the lives of the saints. 

Reveling in this ironic vein of parody, it shines a comic light on the 
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hated Polish Cold War regime whose dictatorship was being 
challenged by the heretical cultural initiatives of an anti-au¬ 
thoritarian Orange Alternative that did not merely desire the 
replacement of communist party bosses with capitalist ones. 

The group existed simultaneously with the more inter¬ 
nationally well-known Polish oppositional movement that 
called itself Solidarity. However, unlike the latter’s serious- 
minded workerist opposition, the Orange Alternative’s play¬ 
fully subversive “socialist surrealism,” as they called it, was 
engaged in anarchic forms of direct cultural action. 

I n the city of Wroclaw, when the official censors covered up 
anti-government graffiti (including but not limited to that 
of Solidarity) with white paint, the surrealist pranksters of 
the Orange Alternative painted a dwarf on every white patch 
on the wall to both mark the spots where the graffiti had 
been, and also to provide a new elfin symbol of resistance that 
was meant to undermine the authority of the communist re¬ 
gime with black humor much as the Provos had done in their 
own way with the figure of the kabouter (gnome in English). 

In the Orange Alternative’s surrealist parody of Marxist 
dialectical materialism, Orange surrealist provocateur, “Ma¬ 
jor” Fydrych contended, with tongue firmly in cheek, that 
these actions embodied “important dialectical art, where the 
slogan was the thesis, the patch the antithesis and the dwarf 
the synthesis.” 

In this way, the government’s attempt to erase the telltale 
traces of public disturbance was countered by a mischievous 
prank that through its ubiquitous appearances in the streets 
became as important a symbol of the resistance as the Guy 
Fawkes mask would later become to the Occupy movement 
when it went viral in the internet years. 

In the pre-internet decade of the Orange Alternative, 
owning a computer was obviously not possible, yet their un¬ 
ruly gestures of resistance became the talk of Poland. What’s 
more, anyone with a can of paint could join in the fun. The 
youthful rebels of the Alternative were able in this way to 
creatively use the subversive power of laughter to undermine 
the authority of the communist state by poking serious fun at 
its futile attempts to stifle dissent. 

With Orange’s carnivalesque approach to grassroots re¬ 
bellion street theatre, happenings, underground newspapers 
and pirate radio utilized satire and ridicule as the weapons 
of choice for outflanking the powers that be in what Padriac 
Kenney has called an “Elfin Rebellion” in his book,^ Carni¬ 
val of Revolution: Central Europe 1989. 

Orange also included a pre-Yes Man form of parody in 
which, as Kenney put it, “Instead of refusing to ape official 
ideology, it was more effective to ape it grotesquely.” Rather 
than directly confronting the police by fighting in the streets, 
one of the Polish group’s actions involved singing, dancing 
and throwing flowers at the police, not as a pacifist invoca¬ 
tion of universal love, but as an exaggerated sign of contempt. 

It was obvious to everyone that the flower throwers were 
anti-police, but the cops could hardly arrest them under the 


circumstances without themselves appearing in a bad light. 
In such ways, the Orange Alternative to the imposed reality 
of Soviet domination, symbolized for Kenney “a kind of sur¬ 
real immunity from repression through foolishness.” 

Similarly, on the seventieth anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, a wildly successful Orange Alternative happen¬ 
ing occurred. It was a kind of Groucho-Marxist send-up of 
the official sanctity of the Great Proletarian October Revolu¬ 
tion, and was simultaneously staged in the streets as a mock 
celebration of Soviet history with the implicit understanding 
that everyone knew the Russians were, in fact, hated as an 
occupying army. 

As Major Frydrych reports on the proceedings: “Socialist 
surrealism in full display. Shouts of‘RE-VO-LU-TION.’The 
Proletariat emerges from the bus; on their shirts are signs 
reading: ‘I will work more,’ and Tomorrow will be better.’” 
Everyone got the joke! 

I n their Manifesto of Socialist Surrealism, the Orange Al¬ 
ternative explained the basis for their preference for the 
creative tactics of the unfettered imagination: “Imagination 
means a world without limits. The realist’s career consists in 
the murder of the winged imagination. Such a bird can be 
cooked for dinner.” 

It was just such a Stalinist wall of unimaginative realism 
which surrealist progenitor Andre Breton once confronted 
in his short-lived and mutually unsatisfactory attempt to 
find common ground with the Communist Party before re¬ 
turning to the anarchist first principles that had originally 
animated his politics. Fifty years later, a Polish version of 
Stalinism was being shattered by the surrealist tactics of the 
Orange Alternative. 

All in all, the Lives of the Orange Men brilliantly illumi¬ 
nates the subversive power of the Polish group in much the 
same way that Marjolyn van Riemsdijk’s Assault on the Im¬ 
possible (Autonomedia, translated and expanded from the 
Dutch edition by Jordan Zinovich, 2013) does for the Dutch 
Provos who preceded them. 

With its emphasis on merrily stirring the boiling pot of 
the collective imagination, Lives is a welcome companion 
to the Riemsdijk book, and offers a long-awaited refutation 
to those art histories which have erroneously associated the 
lived poetry of surrealism exclusively with the Western Eu¬ 
ropean milieu. 

Ron Sakolsky is an anarcho-surrealist 
author who touches upon the inspirational 
outrageousness of the Orange Alternative 
in his latest book, Breaking Loose: Mutual 
Acquiescence or Mutual Aid ? For ordering 
information, contact Little Black Cart 
littleblackcart.com. 
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How Immigrants Changed Anarchism in America 


The campaign in the 1920s to save Sacco and 
Vanzetti from execution, brought anarchists to 
national attention, but not that they were part of 
a large community of comrades in Boston. 


Immigrants Against the State: Yiddish & Italian 
Anarchism in America 

Kenyon Zimmer 

University of Illinois Press, 2015, 300 pp. 

RUHE 

E ven after decades of study and analysis, the his¬ 
tory of anarchism in the United States often feels 
incomplete. Most histories present a succession of 
key events and prominent people, inevitably with a 
heavy emphasis on English language sources. 

As a result, the non-English speaking movements—an 
important component of anarchism in the U.S.—have re¬ 
ceived scant attention. In this context, Kenyon Zimmer s Im¬ 
migrants Against the State is an exciting contribution to our 
understanding of anarchist history in the U.S. as it sheds new 
light on previously explored topics and uncovers many for¬ 
gotten stories. 

The book explores the Lower East Side of New York City, 
the Italian district of Paterson, N.J., and the North Beach 
area of San Francisco. Three chapters explore the anarchist 
milieu in these areas, focusing on the anarchist publications, 
groups, and activities that took place. 

The cities were all important hubs of anarchist activity, 
both on a national level as well as internationally, with key 
anarchist publications such as the Yiddish Fraye Arbeter Sh- 
time and the Italian La Questione Sociale being published 
there. 

Following the localized explorations, Zimmer discusses 
how anarchists responded to World War I, the rise of com¬ 
munism and the Red Scare in the United States following 
the war, and the crisis anarchism faced in response to the 
growth of communism and fascism. 

There was an exchange of ideas across cultures and bor¬ 
ders, resulting in a movement that was truly international in 
character. Far from being a simple European import, anar¬ 
chism in the United States involved the transmission of ideas 
elsewhere, with periodicals produced in the United States 



being read around the world and an almost constant flow of 
anarchists across borders providing further opportunity for 
exchange. 

Anarchists, including Yiddish and Italian anarchists in 
the United States, saw themselves through an international 
lens and challenged notions of citizenship and nationalism. 
In its place, anarchists developed a “cosmopolitanism” that set 
itself against the nationalisms of both the United States and 
their countries of origin. 

Zimmer argues that the Yiddish and Italian movements 
developed distinctive cultures based on their ideals, producing 
publications, events, institutions, groups, and traditions that 
provided an alternative form of identification to nationalism. 

As a contemporary study, Immigrants Against the State 
develops paths of inquiry that are often missing from older 
studies of anarchism. For example, Zimmer provides an in¬ 
sightful exploration of how Yiddish and Italian speaking an¬ 
archists related to questions of gender and race, both within 
their own movement and externally. 

This encourages a more nuanced understanding of an¬ 
archism in the United States. Zimmer examines how the 
Italian anarchists tended not to include women in their or¬ 
ganizations and didn’t offer them meaningful roles, despite 
women providing essential labor in the family and in some 
cases even forming their own womens groups. As for the 
Yiddish movement, as many as one-third of participants 
were women, but there remained a clear gendered division 
of labor. 

Some of the most interesting discussions in the book 
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center around race, an area that has often been 
ignored in anarchist histories. Zimmer writes 
that Yiddish anarchists published critiques of 
American racism, including an early Yiddish 
translation of work by black sociologist and 
civil rights activist, W.E.B. Du Bois. 

Italian anarchists were even more critical 
of racism, publishing regular updates about 
violence against African Americans as well as 
critiques of racism. However, both groups were 
limited in challenging racism by their linguis¬ 
tically and culturally tight-knit communities 
and relative isolation. In contrast to anarchists 
on the East Coast, Zimmer explores how anar¬ 
chists in San Francisco created a more multi¬ 
racial space, with European anarchists taking 
stands against anti-Asian racism and working 
with Japanese and Indian anarchists who im¬ 
migrated to the city. 

Immigrants Against the State challenges some 
conventional assumptions about anarchism in 
the United States. Importantly, it presents a 
wealth of evidence showing that immigrants 
who came to the United States often didn’t 
bring anarchism with them, but rather that they 
became anarchists once they arrived there, after 
seeing the conditions in the factories and expe¬ 
riencing anti-immigrant discrimination. 

Zimmer argues that anarchism wasn’t a mi¬ 
nority movement within immigrant commu¬ 
nities, but that it had substantial appeal. For 
example, in Paterson, the anarchist newspaper, 
La Questione Sociale , had a circulation of 1,000 
out of a population of 5,000. Finally, Zimmer 
makes a convincing argument that anarchism’s 
decline in the United States was due in large 
part to immigration restrictions which deprived 
it of new recruits. This differs somewhat from 
other interpretations that emphasize the role of 
repression. 

For those interested in the history of anar¬ 
chism in the United States, Zimmer’s book is 
essential reading. By focusing on previously un¬ 
told stories and making extensive use of foreign 
language sources, Immigrants Against the State 
broadens our collective understanding. 

Furthermore, with its methodology and new 
modes of inquiry, it is a model for how con¬ 
temporary anarchist histories can be written. 
However, as is the case with all history, it is an 
open question as to what anarchists in the pres¬ 
ent can learn from the past, but if nothing else, 
Immigrants Against the State paints a vivid and 
rich picture of what a vibrant anarchist move¬ 
ment can look like. 


Farewell to the Working Class? Continued from P. 36 

ownership of the workplace, nor is exploitation alleviated with the replace¬ 
ment of private shareholders or CEOs by communist nomenklaturas or 
faceless bureaucracies. 

With the unionized, blue-collar working class in terminal decline in 
the West, whole cities lost to the whims of rampant capital moving entire 
industries from place to place in search of cheaper, more exploitable labor, 
and the simultaneous rise of a casualized, non-union, white-collar prole¬ 
tariat, perhaps over-educated and under-paid, but largely assimilated and 
passive, where does Marxist dogma come into play? 

Periodic explosions of nascent (sometimes violent) resistance could 
serve as precursors to more generalized revolt. 

This is certainly a threat to the present (dis)order; not the battered old 
Trade Union movement or the phony left. The former is all too cozily 
rooted in its historic role of integrating workers into wage-labor peaceably, 
acting as arbiter between labor and capital and channeling all the frustra¬ 
tions and grievances of their membership into nice, moderate demands for 
quantitative increases in wages or conditions, with paid bureaucrats de¬ 
stroying any genuine militancy or desire with negotiations, compromises 
and pay settlements. 

T he Marxist left meanwhile, is still soaked with patronizing, vanguard- 
ist rhetoric and committed to the tired old modes of newspaper¬ 
pushing and hierarchical organizing. 

The 20 th century did not see the material immiseration of the prole¬ 
tariat that Marx predicted. Exploitation did not disappear, but hid behind 
the palliative effects of a welfare state package or moved elsewhere to new 
pools of fresh arrivals on the global labor market. 

The massification of the workers that Marx foresaw, and the advent of 
organized labor has not led to world revolution. 

Taylorism, scientific management, standardization, increased division 
of labor, de-industiralization and the rise of the service economy, Trade 
Unionism, cheap credit, embourgeoisement and our beloved social safety- 
nets (through which no-one can fall?) are all part of the same social paci¬ 
fication package. 

As Jacques Camatte postulated, workers have simply become an inher¬ 
ent component of capital rather than its negation. Instead of offering a 
threat to capital’s existence, we complement it as the ying to capital’s yang, 
unable to transcend our position or manoeuvre a way out of our narrow 
confines. The system’s global omnipotence leaves us little escape from its 
reaches as it has come to dominate and define every aspect of our exis¬ 
tence. The future struggle will not be between classes so much as they are 
between capital and humanity. 

As alienation, drudgery, uniformity and apathy have become the omni¬ 
present hallmarks of our society, we have seen the corresponding perfec¬ 
tion of assimilation techniques that have lulled many into a blunt inertia. 

It is time to end the love affair with labor and the quixotic rhetoric of 
the heroic working class and adopt a strategy of all-out rejection of the 
tired old dictates, of party and union hierarchies, the state as the Godhead, 
and the omnipresent work ethic. 

Jonny Ball is a teacher of English as a foreign language based in Liver¬ 
pool, England. He is intermittently involved in various political campaigns. 
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Continued from P.3 

Over 400 people attended the vari¬ 
ous events. 

There was a staff and friends reunion 
including Dr. HIPpocrates, former Black 
Panther Bobby Seale, Berkeley Free 
Speech Movement veterans, and a live 
concert that began with former Beau 
Brummels singer Sal Valentino and end¬ 
ed with Country Joe McDonald, singing 
his anti-war "Fixin' to Die Rag" with the 
chant he made famous at Woodstock, 
"Give me an F..." 

—Ken Wachsberger 


The Paris Commune: Restored movie 



Cinema du Peuple (The People's Cin¬ 
ema), a movie-making collective formed 
by French anarchists in France in 1913, 
used the newly-popular medium of film 
to commemorate the Paris Commune of 
1871, the first modern autonomous self- 
governing resistance to the state. 

The result was the 1914 film, "La Com¬ 
mune," with one of the group's mem¬ 
bers, Armand Guerra, as producer and 
also actor in the 19-minute production. 

"La Commune" utilizes historic 
still photos and reenactments of the 
episode leading to the insurrection and 
declaration of the Commune. The last 
two minutes include footage of a 1911 
gathering of surviving revolutionaries, 
including the anarchist Nathalie Lemel. 

There is also a scene depicting the 
Communards' Wall (Mur des Federes) 
where 147 Commune fighters were 
executed by the victorious reactionary 
forces, and a flag with the inscription, 
"Long live the Commune". 

The production undertaken by Ci¬ 
nema du Peuple was the first of its kind 
and became the inspiration for several 
radical film collective projects in the 


1930s, '60s and beyond. 

"La Commune" was lost for many 
years, but in 1995 a nitrate negative 
copy was found in the French national 
film archives; available free online at 
cinema.arte.tv/fr/la-commune. 

Pay to visit Karl Marx? 

At some point before he died, Karl 
Marx decided to provide himself with 
a burial plot in one of London's private 
graveyards, Highgate Cemetery. His 
friend Friedrich Engels paid for it. 

Today, visitors can view his grave, 
with a monument topped by a glower¬ 
ing, larger-than-life visage of the man. 

It was installed in the 1950s courtesy of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain. 

Below the bust, an inscription calls 
out, "Workers of all lands, unite!" 

Lately, however, some of them have 
been complaining, if not uniting, against 
a fee being charged to visit Marx's rest¬ 
ing place, a man who advocated an end 
to capitalism. 

According to a recent Wall Street Jour¬ 
nal article, a charity. Friends of Highgate, 
began restoration of the graveyard, the 
resting place of many famous people, 
and instituted fees to cover the costs. 

In protest, some lefties visit a public 
park bordering the cemetery and peek 
over a fence to get a distant glimpse of 
their political idol. 

For its part, the charity that looks af¬ 
ter the cemetery sees a different kind of 
irony: Karl Marx's decision to buy a burial 
plot in a private London graveyard over 
the then state-provided alternatives. 

One of the charity's founders re¬ 
marked of Marx, "He led the capitalist 
life. He even pawned his wife's silver." 

Madrid street name changes 

Forty years after the death of Fran¬ 
cisco Franco, some tributes to the brutal 
dictatorship he headed in Spain are 
finally being removed from public view. 

The Historical Memory Law, enacted 
in 2007, called for all symbols portray¬ 
ing the Franco regime in a positive light 
to be removed. But, there is no time 
frame specified, and owing to strong 
right and far-right political influence 
in the country, many have remained in 
place. 

The leftist Madrid city council re¬ 
cently estimated that some 170 streets, 




Franco 


squares and public buildings in the capi¬ 
tal still bear names honoring Franco and 
his murderous rule. 

A major downtown Madrid street, 

Calle General Yague, is named after a 
Franco officer known as the "Butcher of 
Badajoz" after overseeing the massacre 
of hundreds of civilians in the southern 
city. Another name gives tribute to the 
Blue Division, Spanish soldiers who 
fought under Hitler on the Eastern Front 
during World War II. 

The mayor and city council say they 
plan on changing all of the names plus 
that of a Madrid square named after 
Margaret Thatcher. 

News from Spain reports increasingly 
draconian anti-terrorist laws, a wave of 
police attacks against anarchists across 
the country (68 comrades arrested during 
the past three years), and a steady march 
of anti-austerity measures leading to 
economic insecurity and poverty. 

2016 Slingshot Organizer available 

It's year 22 for the ubiquitous Sling¬ 
shot Organizer, the paper challenger to 
the smartphone. Longtime supporters 
of the Fifth Estate , the folks at Slingshot 
keep on innovating and improving their 
calendar/resource guides. Both the 
"classic" (4.25 by 5.5 inch) and desktop 
(5.5 by 8.5 inch) versions for 2016 offer 
covers in 15 colors. The larger model 
comes with a tough recycled plastic 
coil binding. See slingshot.tao.ca for 
where to buy the Organizer online and 
in stores. 
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Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale Ml 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


readers respond 


PRINTED PROPAGANDA 

Enclosed is $30. Please send us a 
bundle of the Summer 2015 Vietnam 
issue. Thank you for putting out this pa¬ 
per! Printed propaganda is where its at! 

We just went to upstate New York 
to visit our comrade, Herman Bell, at 
Comstock prison kamp. He has been in 
for over 40 years. We need to push hard¬ 
er for freedom for all the Black Panther/ 
Black Liberation Army prisoners. 

We will be tabling at the upcoming 
Trans and/or Womens Action Camp 
fundraiser here in Maine. FE will be on 
the table. 

RCat 

Wellington, Maine 

FE note: Herman Bell was convicted 
in 1975, with two co-defendants of kill¬ 
ing two New York City policeman. The 
trial was marked with circumstantial 
evidence, and prosecutorial and judicial 
misconduct. 

Bell has a state parole board hear¬ 
ing in February 2016 and he is asking 
for letters of support for his release. Al¬ 
though he has been a model prisoner 
gaining college degrees, teaches other 
inmates, and has initiated a Victory 
Garden Project, he has 42 years of a 25 
years to life sentence. 

Simple justice demands Bell release. 
Information is at freehermanbell.org for 
writing to the parole board. 

BURNING STREAK 

I can tell you for sure that I can use 
100 or 200 back issues of the Fifth Es¬ 
tate to hand out to those with a “burning 
streak of anarchy,” to give those people 
that one extra little push. 

I will move those magazines at the 
Thomas Merton Center, with the New 



People newspaper editorial collective, 
with the IWW and the people stopping 
police brutality. 

I need you to whisper anarchy 
like you did for me when I was going 
through puberty. You spoke to me so 
nicely. You were so encouraging. 

Kenneth Miller 

Pittsburgh 

BULLETPROOF VEST 

In Bellamys report of the Transhu¬ 
manism/ Anarcho-Primitivism debate, 
he notes that Zoltan Istvan may have 
worn a bulletproof vest because of the 
anarchists in attendance. 

(See “Debate at Stanford,” FE, Sum¬ 
mer 2015.) 

Considering the necessary totalitar¬ 
ian police control of a future transhu- 
manistic world, I would think it would 
be John Zerzan, his debate opponent, 
who would consider wearing the vest! 

Gary Brown 

Orlando, Fla. 

SIMPLISTIC ARTICULATION 

After reading the Summer 2015 is¬ 
sue, I found myself troubled by Jim 
Tulls article, “Out of Love.” Maybe I 
shouldn’t have been, but I was surprised 


to find such a simplistic articulation 
of primitivism among the pages of the 
Fifth Estate. 

Having hosted foundational de¬ 
bates on anti-civ and primitivist theory 
throughout the ‘80s and on, I would 
expect the journal to keep up with the 
development of these ideas and expect 
more intellectual rigor from its contrib¬ 
utors. 

Romanticized generalizations about 
“tribal” life and “Neolithic village societ¬ 
ies” should not even require an articu¬ 
lated critique at this point. At best they 
are bad arguments: ahistorical attempts 
to argue the truth of an assertion based 
on some supposedly essential and pure 
state of humanity. At worst they are rac¬ 
ist caricatures of complex and diverse 
cultures and the infinitely more diverse 
humans that make/made them up. 

What worries me even more than 
these simplifications, though, are the 
moments when the article begins to 
walk the troubling paths between green 
anarchist (and particularly primitivist) 
thought and eco-fascism (see Black Seedy 
#2 for more on these tendencies). 

Tull writes, “The modern, especially 
urban child is exposed to cultural variety, 
but also cultural confusion and conten¬ 
tion. We are lost and anxious in the stew 
of the mixed messages we receive from 
the Big (global, nontraditional) Culture 
and the remnants of its assimilated sub¬ 
cultures.” 

Arguments about how confused the 
“urban child” is because of the “stew of 
the mixed messages” created by “cultural 
variety,” find their home in the racist 
ramblings in [the neo-Nazi] Stormfront 
and shouldn’t be found on the pages of 
the Fifth Estate. While cultural tradi¬ 
tions can add to human life, they are 
very often straight jackets destroying 
the lives of people caught in their end- 
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“We Want to Revive Anarchism in Cuba” 

The Cuban movement erased by Castro is coming back & 
they need our solidarity 

MARIO CASTILLO, DMITRI PRIETO, & ISBEL DIAZ 

C hanges in the Cuban state’s regulation of private enterprise and in the rela¬ 
tionship between Cuba and the U.S. over the last decade are opening up new 
possibilities and dangers for Cuban society. 

However, the new conditions have also inspired the rebirth of the long-repressed 
anarchist movement on the island. The Alfredo Lopez Libertarian Workshop (Tall¬ 
er Libertario Alfredo Lopez, TLAL), named for an early 20th century Cuban anar¬ 
cho-syndicalist, is one of the main groups accomplishing this task. 

In the 1980s, there was a loosening of the state’s control over cultural matters. 
Cubans became very active in the punk movement, and street graffiti began to ap¬ 
pear using the circle-A, understood as a symbol of freedom. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the so-called socialist camp at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1990s inspired many to think about a thorough critique of actually 
existing authoritarian socialism—in Cuba, as elsewhere. 

One clandestine student group active in the 1990s and early 2000s devoted 
themselves to studying anarchist ideas and incorporating them into their protests 
and challenges to the official culture. Anarchism was attractive because of its criti¬ 
cism of authoritarian and bureaucratic rule and its simultaneous concern for human 
freedom, political confrontation, self-organization, and social justice. 

T he group organized events including debates on topics relevant to anti-au¬ 
thoritarians and formed alliances with autonomous cultural groups to promote 
change from below. The group was involved in the creation of the Cuban Critical 
Observatory (Observatorio Critico Cubano), which promoted discussions on Cu¬ 
ban society engendered by the transfer of government leadership in 2006. 

In the beginning, the Observatory was conceived as a network of various alter¬ 
native left groups. Some protested the bureaucracy, some worked on rescuing the 
spirit of May 1 and the independent workers movement, others emphasized the 
importance of African heritage, others paid tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, still oth¬ 
ers did street actions in solidarity with the 15-M movement in Spain, others used 
blogs to criticize the government and denounced the official Labor Code as capi¬ 
talist because it encourages the development of small and medium privately owned 
enterprises, while impeding the emergence of autonomous cooperatives. They also 

Continued on Next Page 


lessly-reproduced spiral. The mixing of 
cultures, particularly when it happens/ 
happened in Maroon communities, mo¬ 
ments of collective revolt, or by those 
escaping repressive traditions or culture 
can be beautiful moments when human 
imagination breaks free from stagnation 
and realizes a better world. 

I was particularly sad to see this ar¬ 
ticle alongside Lorraine Perlman’s infor¬ 
mative and loving celebration of the life 
of Judith Malina and Penelope Rose- 
mont’s inspiring history of the slogan, 
“Make Love: Not War.” Thanks to both 
for their continued contributions. 

O’Connor 

St. Louis 

SCIFI ORGANIZING 

I very much enjoyed your interview 
with adrienne maree brown in the Sum¬ 
mer 2015 Fifth Estate [See “All Orga¬ 
nizing is Science Fiction.”] Her pro¬ 
posal of drawing from science fiction is 
encouraging. 

SF deals with the problems of living 
in a technological society more directly 
than any other style. It is full of ideas 
that can be readily used and has a long 
tradition of anti-authoritarianism. 

This is particularly true of New Wave 
and Cyberpunk, much of which was 
explicitly anarchist. There is much ima- 
ginal material in it to help vitalize our 
insurrectionary project. 

Jason Rodgers 

Albany, N.Y. 

COMING OF AGE 

I was recently thinking about my 
coming of age years in the late ‘60’s and 
70s in Detroit. 

Of course, no self respecting young 
counter-cultural idealist such as myself 
was ever caught missing the latest edi¬ 
tion of the Fifth Estate. 

The paper was invaluable to me for 
its hands on help with referrals, calendar 
of events, music and concert reviews; the 
list was endless. I thought of the pub¬ 
lication as something most likely long 
dead and buried as most other iconic re¬ 
flections of those vibrant, exciting years. 


I near hopelessly Googled Fifth Es¬ 
tate to see if there might be some trace 
of the publication’s history. Much to my 
utter delight, I found it was still publish¬ 
ing and instantly subscribed, receiving 
the Spring 2015 issue soon after. 

I was intrigued by the change of 
format [from tabloid to magazine] and 
its harder hitting political decisiveness. 
It seems that the publication has mir¬ 
rored my own place in life now, as if its 
matured, become calmer but deeper and 
more seasoned. 


I read the issue cover to cover within 
two to three hours and immersed my 
mind in the substance of the excellent 
content by its talented staff. Both are 
hard to come by these days! I’m ordering 
a gift subscription for a British friend 
who lives in London. I know he’ll very 
much appreciate it, as he tells me many 
if nearly all British underground presses 
have become a thing of the past. 

Bartley N. Gilkeson 
Princeton, W. Va. 
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protested the new Labour Code for weakening the position 
of workers by authorizing private employers to dismiss them 
without appeal. 

The Observatory facilitated meetings where people from 
various left tendencies could express themselves. In addition, 
it organized meetings where local anarchists and socialist 
critics of Cuba and those from other countries could discuss 
their ideas freely. 

F ive years ago the anarchists within the anti-capitalist 
project of the Critical Observatory became aware of the 
need to organize themselves as a separate collective and 
formed the Alfredo Lopez Libertarian Workshop, while also 
continuing to participate in the larger anti-capitalist struggle. 
As they learned about the history of the anarchist movement 
in Cuba, they began to realize that it was an immense mine of 
experiences, achievements, knowledge, and inspiring energy. 

They came to understand that the really existing socialism 
in Cuba had not been conducive to the development of col¬ 
lective self-organized solidarity but instead had generated an 
atrocious individualism, which lacked the spirit of collective 
actions and sharing of skills by equals. Too many people had 
become accustomed to intermediaries organizing activities 
from above. 

The group realized that, as anarchists, they needed to learn 
how to lay the basis for nurturing mutual aid and support, as 
well as for the ability to think critically and to develop effec¬ 
tive rebellious self-organization. 

To introduce anarcho-syndicalist and other anarchist ideas 
to Cubans with no access to the internet, TLAL began issu¬ 
ing a printed newspaper, New World! {Tierra Nueva!). 
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Thanks to the collaboration of 
comrades and friends in Spain, 
France, and the US, the group has 
also become familiar with radical 
critiques of industrialism and ad¬ 
vanced technology, sexism and gen¬ 
der discrimination. 

It now has expanded its critique 
of modern capitalist life to include 
the advocacy of decreasing depen¬ 
dence on modern technologies and 
the defense of animal rights, as well 
as the right to sexual diversity and 
to live together without sexism. 
It also is cooperating with the in¬ 
dependent, anti-capitalist, Project 
Rainbow activist for lesbian people, 
gay, bisexual, trans, queer; as well as 
feminist activists. 

In March 2015, along with other 
comrades in the region, the Cuban 
anarchists founded the Central 
American and Caribbean Anarchist 
Federation network, which they 
hope will help to strengthen move¬ 
ments in the region as a whole. 

T he comrades of the Alfredo Lopez Libertarian Work¬ 
shop are now in the process of raising funds to pur¬ 
chase a building for a social center and anarchist 
library where they can build autonomous community and 
create activities and organizations to foster mutual aid. 

The building is envisioned as the permanent headquarters 
of the TLAL, where they can hold working meetings and 
other activities, and as the home of a Libertarian Library with 
materials donated over the years by individuals and anarchist 
groups. 

It will also host conferences, meetings of local groups, visi¬ 
tors from the area, other provinces and abroad, shared meals, 
parties, video debates, concerts, readings, exhibitions, and 
other activities 

Purchasing such a building requires money, and none of 
the group s various activities generates any surplus funds. 

The TLAL does not receive funding from the state, private 
institutions, or NGOs since they are dedicated to ensuring 
their complete independence and non-subordination to an 
external agenda. 

They only accept donations from groups and individuals 
in agreement with their principles, with no strings attached. 

Those who live in the Euro Zone and would like to help 
visit: [gofundme.com/gg2wrcac]. See the site observatorioc- 
riticocuba.org for more information about the Alfredo Lopez 
Libertarian Workshop and the situation in Cuba. 

Mario Castillo, Dmitri Prieto, b Isbel Diaz are Cuban anar¬ 
chist activists. 
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—Marius Mason 


Endless rage 

I have needed my anger often 
enough. It saved me from rape, 
gave me that red roar of energy 
that sent me out of bad beds. 

Let me shed insults like a dog 
shaking off drops of rain. 

But anger can poison with a slow 
leak into the blood. Anger 
can turn on the nearest, the weak, 
the ones who can’t retaliate. 

Fume against anyone whose like¬ 
ness you can’t find in your mirror. 


Barbed-Wire 

One day in the prison yard, the resident grey cat chased heedlessly 
A bird, who’d landed on the roof, all enclosed with steely swirls 
And slipping through the curling razor wire, stalked 
Until it caught her leg and stopping 
Shaking as it sliced her paw. . .open. . .raw 

The sharp barbs cutting fur and muscle, white and wounded to the bone 

Blood dripping down the eves, yowling 

And the bird forgotten, gone 

Took so long a summer healing, that we wondered 

If the fabled nine were used and done 

But she survived and still sleeps the afternoon in sun, these days 

Listening to the radio this morning in my cell, 

ear to the wind and the wild world outside 

All walls and razor wire, comes the rolling distant thunder 

Of masses on the move, rivers of refugees 

Each person fleeing worse and much worse behind them 

Where everywhere is war 

And those few wealthy nations, crossed arms close their gates 

Spew tear gas and water cannons, raise up more walls 

And I cannot help by wonder 

As the thousands push their way through daily 

Who will be cut, and who will bleed 

And who will get away 

To survive this and find the sun again 

Somewhere, someday 

—Marius Mason 

Carswell Federal Prison, Fort Worth, Texas 


The unlike, those who have less 
and thus must be less and should 
be and have less and occupy less 
space and live less. Anger swells 
its tumor pressing on the brain; 
it wants to harden into a bullet. 

We are a dangerous people 
who plunge into war after war, 
who hand out automatic weapons 
like tax rebates, who express shock 
when angry men do exactly what 
they want and kill and kill and kill. 

—Marge Piercy 


The Fit 


One thing changes 
with another. And 
so on. The fit may 

fail you. The world 
falls down but 
not all the way 

—Rick London 
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YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED! 

4 issues: $15; Canadae/Mexico: $22; all other countries: $28 
Free to prisoners of the state. 

PayPal available at FifthEstate.org for new subscriptions, renewals, donations, 
Sustainers, and remittances. Or you can... 

MAIL TO: 

P.O. Box 201016, Ferndale, Ml 48220 

An additional $5 with your remittance pays for pays for a Gl or prisoner subscription. 
PRISONEERS: If you requested a sample copy, write again to let us know that you want a 
subscription. Subs are free to you. 


Subscriptions have kept us alive for 50 years. We need yours 


.. .to ensure there will 
be a Fifth Estate 100th 
anniversary celebration! 

Anarchist print 
publications are rapidly 
disappearing, but the 
Fifth Estate survives 
because of the support 
we get from our readers. 

We distribute thousands 
of issues for free, but 
your subscription 
enables us to continue 
publishing. Please 
consider subscribing. 

FifthEstate.org 

fe@fifthestate.org 
































